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LETTERS 


Letters may ha/e been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
have been changed 


Irish struggle 

I have been following with interest 
Liam O Ruairc’s postscript on Pro¬ 
visional Sinn Fein and the anned 
struggle, and reluctantly conclude 
his analysis seems all too correct. 
However, I take issue with his de¬ 
valuation of the process which gave 
rise to the movement and the politi¬ 
cal conclusions of those working 
class lads and lasses who took up 
arms and armed struggle against 
British imperialism and waged that 
campaign until the ceasefire. 

Of course “people joined or sup¬ 
ported the Provisional movement 
because they suffered from discrimi¬ 
nation and repression”, but they 
went on from that to see that repres¬ 
sion and their resistance in the con¬ 
text of a world revolutionary 
struggle (Weekly Worker June 16). 
The same was true of many elements 
of the black struggle in the USA, the 
Palestinian struggle in the Middle 
East and the struggle of workers here 
in Britain. Discrimination and op¬ 
pression are the main entry points 
into revolutionary struggle, armed 
struggle included. 

Why does Liam think the young 
workers of occupied Ulster resisting 
the B Specials, the British murder 
gangs, the army and die orange ul¬ 
tras did not go on from “defencism” 
to setting their struggle not only in 
the context of Connolly but also the 
world revolution, as we would have 
seen it at that time? The truth is, most 
did - you only had to see the giant, 
internationalist wall murals to real¬ 
ise that, never mind listening to or 
reading what people like Bobby 
Sands and his comrades had to say. 
Liam is devaluing the revolutionary 
class and revolutionary socialist 
republicanism which was the bed¬ 
rock of the Provisional IRA. 

I entirely disagree that the Price 
sisters were “the exception rather 
than the rule”. My experience, par¬ 
ticularly through the 70s and 80s, at 
least as far as Ulster was concerned, 
is entire ly to the contrary. It’s for this 
reason that the current abandon¬ 
ment of that perspective and that 
selfless struggle is so bitter and, yes, 
utterly disappointing. 

Having said that, it is not time to 
throw the baby out with the 
bathwater or start rewriting the his¬ 
tory of the Provos as somehow fu¬ 
tile or doomed. I have heard far too 
much of that about the miners’ strike 
of 84-85, and seen our history and 
experience bent and distorted by 
our one-time comrades, to witness 
it again before our very eyes and 
while we are still alive about events 
almost as recent just over the water. 

I would hope there is still time for 
the revolutionary socialist republi¬ 
cans within the Provisional move¬ 
ment, andparticularlythe IRA which 
had many of the best elements, to 
regroup and reform, before feelings 
of utter defeat and futility do set in. 
David Douglass 
Doncaster 

SSP smears 

The Scottish Socialist Party is in 
desperate need of an enema. The 
CPGB’s open letterto the party will, 
however, contribute little to seeing 
that we get one. The named indi¬ 
viduals (Williamson, Truman and 
Carroll) should all be severely dis¬ 
ciplined, with at least two of them 
(Williamson and Carroll) considered 
for expulsion. However, such a mini¬ 
purge comes nowhere near close to 
being what is required. If their crimes 


against the CPGB were all they were 
accused of, they can rest assured 
that they will get off scot-free. This 
for a variety of reasons. 

First, as Mark Fischer him self ex¬ 
plained, these individuals have 
been systematically alleging the 
CPGB is a front for MI5 for years - 
as long as I can remember. Why 
should the party take their latest 
smears as cause for immediate in¬ 
vestigation when the CPGB has not 
made a fuss previously? 

Secondly, the Weekly Worker's 
coverage of the SSP has been pretty 
dire for years - seemingly calculated 
to alienate absolutely everyone, 
with no serious attempt made to dif¬ 
ferentiate between an enormous 
number of contrasting positions. 
Given this state of affairs, you have 
made it pretty much impossible for 
the handful of us who would want 
to help you, such as myself. Most 
members will ignore the absence of 
evidence of your alleged relation¬ 
ship with the state: ‘You deserve 
everything you get’ is how many 
comrades will respond. 

Thirdly, these allegations against 
you are, as Mark points out, too ri¬ 
diculous to be taken seriously. 
There are, however, other smears 
Carroll, Williamson, Truman have 
been responsible for in recent 
months - smears of a far, far more 
serious nature. It is these that the 
Weekly Worker should be concen¬ 
trating on. Our party’s national con¬ 
venor, Colin Fox, and his 
predecessor, Tommy Sheridan, 
might be more inclined to take the 
side of the CPGB against Carroll and 
co if you had taken their side when 
they needed it. It is also actually 
rather amusing that you attempt to 
enlist the help not only of Colin and 
Tommy but of Frances Curran and 
Carolyn Leckie. The CPGB really 
ought to have been shouting from 
the rooftops for several months 
now that these two individuals have 
been working hand in glove with 
Truman, Carroll and Williamson in 
smearing our national convenor and 
his predecessor in the most despi¬ 
cable way possible. 

The party’s press officer denied 
me communication with the member¬ 
ship via the emaillist because I com¬ 
plained about his anti-democratic 
shenanigans in censoring me for 
exposing the consistent and un- 
apologetic scabbing of his friend, 
Williamson. This, however, is merely 
the tip of the iceberg. Leave aside 
his breaking his own code of con¬ 
duct (by allowing his friend, Scot¬ 
tish Republican Socialist Movement 
member and animal rights spokes¬ 
person John Patrick, to describe me 
as “a British arsehole”; or Truman’s 
referring to me as “an obnoxious 
idiot”; or his previously referring to 
me as “a fuckwit”). Truman’s real 
crime is allowing the party’s email 
forums to become an instrument for 
sleaze merchants (such as Carroll, 
Williamson and his SRSM co-think¬ 
ers) to inject poison into the party, 
helping to reduce it to a shadow of 
what it was a year ago. Far more im¬ 
portant than his smears against me 
(or the CPGB) is the way he allowed 
others to smear Tommy Sheridan 
and Colin Fox. 

For reasons that have yet to be 
satisfactorily explained, itstruckJim 
Carroll as a good idea to accuse 
Tommy Sheridan of being clinically 
insane. Carroll then went on to ap¬ 
peal to the party’s leadership to find 
some means of depriving Tommy 
Sheridan of the oxygen of publicity 
- for the good of his own mental 
health, of course. How precisely 
McCombes was supposed to get 
Tommy to do a disappearing act was 
never spelt out. 

How didthe SSP’s press officer re¬ 


spond to Carroll’s smear about 
Tommy’s mentalhealth? Did he kick 
him off the list? No. Did he place him 
under immediate moderation? No. 
Did he threaten to censor all his 
subsequent posts, unless he agreed 
never to repeat this smear? No. 
Truman is, thus, as culpable as 
Carroll for the fact that days went by 
before this ludicrous smear ran out 
of steam. 

Then we had Carroll’s stillmore of¬ 
fensive smear against Tommy 
Sheridan, the one for which he 
ought never to be forgiven. 
Tommy’s crimes (those for which he 
had to become persona non grata 
within the party, as far as Carroll was 
concerned) are comparable, alleged 
Carroll, to those committed by Gerry 
Healy, the notorious guru of the 
Workers Revolutionary Party, who 
was expelled amid an expose of sys¬ 
tematic sexual abuse of female party 
members over a period of several 
years. Again, despicably, Truman 
sat back while Carroll whipped the 
party’s membership, via the internal 
email list, into a disgusting witch¬ 
hunt against one of our MSPs. 

Jim Carroll and Eddie Truman 
think that because this smear cam¬ 
paign was constrained within the 
confines of the party, neither of them 
have a case to answer. Not so. The 
pair of them should be called to ac¬ 
count by the entire party member¬ 
ship. Carroll has always claimed that 
an (as yet unidentified) member of 
the party’s executive encouraged 
him into launching this smear cam¬ 
paign. If Carroll was put up to this, 
then he should be forced to name 
that individual. 

Any member of the party’s execu¬ 
tive who now claims that Tommy 
Sheridan has ever been guilty of 
having committed sexual crimes 
would be culpable of a sinister 
cover-up of such crimes. Those 
members (such as Jim Carroll) who 
have been throwing around these 
smears without a shred of evidence 
should be drummed out of the party. 
And those who have acted as pro¬ 
tectors for these slime balls (such as 
party press officer Eddie Truman) 
should be immediately sacked. 

Members of the party’s executive 
who have been sniping at our former 
national convenor from behind 
Rupert Murdoch’s coat-tails 
(Frances Curran and Alan 
McCombes) should be given their 
marching orders. Those MSPs who 
want to advance their careers in the 
SSP by painting one of our valued 
MSP as a pathological liar really 
need to start looking for another 
career. 

Tom Delargy 

Glasgow 

Pious bunch 

Smeared or not, the CPGB are paint¬ 
ing themselves as a pious bunch - 
unable to allow dissent and differ¬ 
ent voices in the left. I hope the SSP 
members that your open letter has 
been sent to treat it with the con¬ 
tempt it deserves. “Keeping the 
workers’ movement clean” sounds 
to me more like building ‘socialism’ 
from Mark Fischer dowa A real work- 
ers’ movement, like the SSP, will lis¬ 
ten to all voices. 

Neil Scott 
email 

AWL routine 

It is fast becoming the case that my 
week seems incomplete without hav¬ 
ing to put right some distortion of 
my position and that of my organi¬ 
sation expounded in the letters 
page of the Weekly Worker. My 
thanks, then, to comrade Billy Bond 
for keeping my weekly routine tick¬ 


ing over nicely (Letters, June 16). 

Refreshingly, Billy’s opening 
salvo isn’t a distortion, but actually 
perfectly true. He says that I “reject 
as un-Marxist the slogan ‘British 
troops out now’ in relationship to 
Iraq”. Yep, absolutely right The slo¬ 
gan is nonsense. It is not the pres¬ 
ence of “British” troops that is the 
problem - it’s the presence of troops 
at all, of any nationality. Actually it’s 
the whole framework of global capi¬ 
talism that’s the problem, but I don’t 
think we’re gping to be able to sum 
up our attitude to that in a slogan. 

What Billy is wrong about is his 
assertion that I think we should limit 
ourselves to using just one slogan 
about Iraq. Far from it -1 simply think 
that ‘Solidarity with Iraqi workers’ 
better sums up a positive, practical, 
Marxist orientation to the situation 
than using ‘Troops out now’ as 
one’s primary or sole slogan. But it 
is in the closing sentence of Billy’s 
letter that he really finds his form. 
Apparently, we in the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty “prefer Oona King 
to George Galloway, call [ourjselves 
Zionists and promote Kautsky’s rot¬ 
ten idea of ‘ultra-imperialism’”. 

With regard to the first of these in¬ 
teresting assertions, if you’re ask¬ 
ing whether we prefer to vote for a 
candidate whose organisation has a 
structural link to the labour move¬ 
ment or for a candidate whose or¬ 
ganisation is a popular-frontist 
communalist lash-up with no link 
whatsoever - neither structural nor 
ideological - to class struggle, then 
yes; we prefer Oona King to George 
Galloway. The second assertion is 
simply a lie - we do not “call our¬ 
selves Zionists”. Show me it in writ¬ 
ing, Billy. Show me where “we” (the 
AWL, collectively, as a whole or¬ 
ganisation) “call [ourjselves Zion¬ 
ists”. 

F inally, it is true that the AWL has 
challenged the left consensus on 
imperialism and attempted to thrash 
out ways of developing and ad¬ 
vancing Marxist theory on the ques¬ 
tion as imperialism itself changes. 
Whether this is tantamount to “pro¬ 
moting”, wholesale, Kautsky’s theo¬ 
ries is another matter. But why let 
that get in the way of a good, healthy 
rant at the AWL, eh, Billy? 

Until next week ... 

Daniel Randall 
AWL 

All bollocks 

I’ve been seeing Daniel Randall’s 
name, and thoughts, a little too of¬ 
ten for my likingin recent issues. My 
displeasure is born out of abrief ex¬ 
change about left unity that I had 
with him on the AWL website last 
year. I didn’t conclude this argu¬ 
ment, but would like to finish it now. 

I wrote to the AWL expressing my 
frustration at the pedantic 
posturings of the ‘voices’ of social¬ 
ism. My bone of contention being 
that the constant backbiting and 
insistence on ideological purity are 
self defeating of any chance of left 


unity. To illustrate my point I wrote: 
“NUM members inthe 1984-85 strike 
were not ideologically pure, but 
clearly showed the power of work¬ 
ing class unity. A little more unity 
from others, and who knows ... ?” 

The response I got was from Dan¬ 
iel Randall, the AWL’s own working 
class hero, whose battle-hardened 
opinions were fonnedfromhis expe¬ 
rience in decades of struggle. He 
wrote: “On the miners’ strike, I think 
you’ re confusing unity of the labour 
movement with unity of left organi¬ 
sations. We’re Marxists - we have a 
certain way of analysing the world 
and a certain set of political ideas 
based on our Marxism. We must 
also win workers to this perspective 
- arguing against the politics of the 
bourgeoisie but also against the 
mistaken politics of some left groups 
where necessary.” 

At the time I declined to reply. I 
thought it to be a nonsense spewed 
from the mouth of ajuvenile, middle 
class wanker, well versed in theory 
but low on practice. However, this 
is what I’d have said if I could have 
been bothered. That’s all bollocks. 
Marxist theory is just that - a ‘theo¬ 
retical’ attempt to resolve working 
class subservience and subjuga¬ 
tion. You can have as many united 
socialist groups as you like, but if 
you haven’t got the working class 
it’s pointless. Marxism is purpose¬ 
less without the working class. The 
whole point is that this is a class 
issue, a class struggle, a class war - 
the class is the working class, and 
that class is the labour movement. 
To quote from the Class War Federa¬ 
tion: “We must unite on the com¬ 
mon basis of what we have in 
common - our working class back¬ 
ground and needs”. 

Above all the CWF believes that 
politics cannot be separated from 
life - and life from politics. We reject 
the missionary/righteous so-called 
‘revolutionary’ left. Our politics 
must be fulfilling and relevant to our 
everyday lives. Working class peo¬ 
ple must take responsibility for their 
progressive revolutionary politics - 
fly-by-night middle class radicals 
have been the bane of our move¬ 
ment for as long as the working 
class has existed. 

Watcyn Youd 
email 

Foetus stress 

Anne Me Shane writes: “But the is¬ 
sue is one of rights, and the current 
practice of ascribing social qualities 
toa foetus means that womenare de¬ 
nied their right to choose” (‘Science 
and social choices’, February 10). 

Not so. Abortion is not illegal, I 
don’t see how they are being denied 
this ‘right’. If womenare informed 
that a foetus may be sentient she 
may indeed exercise her right to 
choose not to abort. Then again she 
may still choose to abort - it is down 
to the person concerned. 

As one of the speakers at the 
meeting being reported commented, 


PUBLICATION 

Draft programme 
of the CPGB 

In 1981 the Leninists of the 'official CPGB 
announced their open, disciplined and principled 
struggle to reforge the Communist Party. 

This draft programme represents a milestone in 
this defining task. 

Now republished in pamphlet form. 

£1.50 or »2.00 (including postage). 
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animals feel pain, so why not foe¬ 
tuses? In fact medical evidence has 
shown that during late gestation 
foetuses do show response to 
stimuli: rapid eye movement has 
been detected, they go through pat¬ 
terns of sleep and wakefulness, and 
they respond to their mother’s 
moods. Some children bom after 9/ 
11 showed symptoms of stress due 
to what their mothers experienced in 
the presence of the atrocity. 

Liz Hoskings 
email 

Choice attacked 

Regarding your article on Italy, what 
has happened there in relation to 
fertility rights is happening on a 
wider scale (‘Victory for pope’, June 
16). There has been a plethora of 
attacks by the Bush administration 
on reproductive rights. These in¬ 
clude attacks on late abortions; in¬ 
stigating the global gag rule, which 
denies US foreign assistance to or¬ 
ganisations which fund abortion 
services; ‘abstinence only’ educa¬ 
tion; redefining the legal status of 
the foetus; and now some pharma¬ 
cists are refusing to sell the morn¬ 
ing-after pill and even the 
contraceptive pill due to ‘moral’ and/ 
or religious objections (ably backed 
by Pharmacists for Life). 

What next on the rightwing 
agenda? Roe v Wade? I am sure the 
religious fundamentalists would 
love to see the destruction of that 
piece of law. And then last year there 
were more sexist and offensive of¬ 
ferings courtesy of the Vatican be¬ 
ing ‘concerned’ about women not 
“fulfilling their maternal vocation”. 
A gpod, stiff dose of religious mo¬ 
rality, which enables women to 
‘know thy place’ with the words 
‘Kinder ; Kirche, Kiiche ’ ringing in 
their ears. 

These constant attacks on repro¬ 
ductive rights will erode choice, but 
that is what the moralists want. An 
attempt to roll back the gains won 
over many years to ensure that 
women will be well and truly under 
the thumb. It is important for social¬ 
ists and feminists to fight for repro¬ 
ductive rights and that includes 
choice. To deny choice is to deny 
liberation for women. 

Louise Whittle 
email 

New Chartism 

Britain needs a new Chartist move¬ 
ment to challenge the unjust election 
system and results. Only 22% of eli¬ 
gible electors voted Labour, but La¬ 
bour won 55% of the seats - 
securing a majority of 67. We need 
a campaign of Chartist-style pro¬ 
tests to demand a genuinely demo¬ 
cratic electoral and parliamentary 
system. 

How dare Tony Blair lecture presi¬ 
dent Mugabe about unfair elections, 
when our own election has pro¬ 
duced such patently unfair and un¬ 
representative results? Labour 
cannot claim a genuine victory - let 
alone a mandate for its policies. It 
won only 36% of votes cast, which 
is the lowest ever share of the vote 
for a wining party. Its share of the 
vote is less than the 39% of electors 
who did not vote. 

This is not democracy. It is a form 
of political corruption that echoes 
the rotten boroughs of 19th century 
England. The undemocratic elec¬ 
toral and parliamentary system has 
become intolerable and must be re¬ 
formed. 

The first-past-the-post electoral 
system is rigged in favour of the 
two main parties. Millions are denied 
political representation. Their votes 
don’t count. It cannot be right that 
a minority party like Labour can win 
a substantial majority of seats. With 
this result, Britain’s voting system 


looks increasing like that of a tin-pot 
tyranny. 

The time has come for a new Char¬ 
tist movement to secure a democratic 
and representative parliamentary and 
electoral system. If the government 
will not grant us genuine democracy, 
people power and non-violent civil 
disobedience will be necessary. The 
methods of the Chartists and suffra¬ 
gettes are ethically and politically jus¬ 
tified. 

Peter Tatchell 

London 

Transitional 

On the issue of the Communist Party 
draft programme, there’s nothing in¬ 
complete about the demand to na¬ 
tionalise threatened workplaces 
under workers’ control (Letters, 
June 16). It’s actually a transitional 
demand, for the capitalist state, if it 
were to (temporarily) nationalise 
threatened industries, would 
scarcely turn their control over to 
the workers. Likewise, a scenario in 
which workers are already in control 
of an industry would be existing 
within a dual-power scenario, with 
a revolution very close at hand. It’s 
not a reformist scheme to save in¬ 
dustries under capitalism, but actu¬ 
ally a call for the workers to take 
social and state power. 

As for Michael Jackson, that 
there are those who doubt his sani¬ 
ty, feel that he’s lived a comfy life or 
that his music has much to be de¬ 
sired are scarcely reasons to advo¬ 
cate, directly or indirectly, that he be 
sent to prison. As far as his living 
with “equal[sj” in prison, prisoners 
are, for the most part, the dredges 
of society, for the system produces 
them. If Len Trotter feels that 
Michael ought to be spending his 
time with working class people, then 
perhaps he should write to him urg¬ 
ing that he do so. But alas, working 
class people don’t have the criminal 
mentality, so prison would not have 
been a very proletarianising experi¬ 
ence for him. 

Michael Little 
Seattle 

Go on, admit it 

I asked, would the CPGB accept that 
there is a difference between, say, an 
“alliance involving some degree of 
political support” and an “alliance 
involving purely technical or mili¬ 
tary arrangements” (Letters, April 
28)? 

Seven issues later there has been 
no reply. Can I assume that this si¬ 
lence means that Peter Manson and 
his fellow CPGB comrades finally 
accept that Lenin was correct to ex¬ 
plicitly oppose any kind of political 
alliance with the Mensheviks and 
the Socialist Revolutionaries and 
yet at the very same time enter into 
a temporary, military/technical alli¬ 
ance with them against Kornilov? 

And therefore that the CPGB’s 
statement that every military alli¬ 
ance is necessarily also a political 
alliance is wrong? Or perhaps they 
are saying that Lenin was wrong? 
Not that this is necessarily a crime, 
but it would mean that their previ¬ 
ous claimingofLenin’spolitical her¬ 
itage on this question was also 
incorrect. 

Simon Keller 
email 

Goodbye note 

In reply to John Bridge, yes, I do 
think the idea that the Communist 
Party should be made up of politi¬ 
cally conscious communists is a 
principle - or a “taboo” as the 
CPGB’s head spin-doctor puts it 
(Letters, June 2). 

My previous letter that Bridge is 
replying to had been motivated not 
simply by the Weekly Worker's 


printing of Bash’s article, but rather 
by the lack of a rebuttal, which ap¬ 
peared to imply some degree of po¬ 
litical support for Bash’s reformism. 
That suspicion of the CPGB’s politi¬ 
cal support for Bash’s ideas is con¬ 
firmed by Bridge’s very comradely 
defence of Bash’s politics - "... 
whether or not he [Bash] writes ‘clap¬ 
trap’, again I [Bridge] think not”. It 
would seem that whatever differ¬ 
ences may exist between Bridge and 
Bash are secondary ones between 
friendly fellow-travellers. I have no 
interest in joining their anti-commu¬ 
nist ramblings through the swamp of 
centrist/reformist politics. 

I’ve only been following your or¬ 
ganisation and its journal closely for 
just under a year but it has become 
abundantly clear to me in that short 
time that you actually have very lit¬ 
tle to do with communism, despite 
your formal name and occasional 
radical rhetoric. I therefore intend to 
give you much less attention in fu¬ 
ture as there are some much more 
interesting, and politically serious, 
Trotskyist groups on the British left 
who my time will be far better spent 
engaging with. You will no doubt 
write me off as having a “sect men¬ 
tality” or something similar, but 
coming from a right-centrist group 
like the CPGB that is probably acom- 
pliment. 

John Watson 
email 

Jehovah’s 

Witnesses 

What on earth have you people got 
against the truth? Your report on the 
June 4 CPGB aggregate repeats past 
faults of how the ‘ Marxist’ left deals 
with reality: first, try to be ‘Mystic 
Megs’ and, secondly, be the worst 
‘Mystic Megs’ there can be. How 
exactly do those ‘iron rules of his¬ 
tory’ and that ‘basic Marxist ABC’ 
tell us the Socialist Workers Party 
will “explode”? 

Your misunderstanding of the 
SWP’s rank and file remind me of 
past misunderstanding of the La¬ 
bour Party’s rank and file. Do you 
remember their chosen tactic in the 
‘fight’ against Tony Blair? Yep, the 
old nine-minute standing ovation 
with moist eyes and quivering lip. 

If the SWP leadership say they 
want Respect to say what the pub¬ 
lic wants, it’s because they are pan¬ 
dering to their own rank and file! I’ve 
seen recruits asking what the SWP 
is all about and being told to join 
first and then find out later. Ordinary 
people I know are waiy of the SWP 
not because of any point over 
leftwing politics, but over the 
dodgy, extremely slavish attitudes 
they have towards their bosses in 
the party. Don’t you know that most 
people’s aversion to the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses is not based on any theo¬ 
logical distinction? 

The long-term approach of the 
SWP has been to relentlessly make 
out ordinary people are more 
leftwing than they really are. They 
want to belong to a club and delude 
themselves their club is very similar 
to ‘the working class’ and to 
‘muslims’. In the past the old Mili¬ 
tant’s leadership could talk to me 
about Ireland but not the recruits 
trying to fit in to their new club. I 
cannot see into the future, but like 
Scottish Militant and the SSP, the 
‘rank and file’ may and wish to be¬ 
long to something a bit more ‘popu¬ 
lar’ and leave behind dogmatic 
‘Marxism’. 

About your tactic towards Jeremy 
Corbyn. Isn’t it oh so obvious that 
it’s irrelevant when it comes to ‘the 
class’ (sic), but has served to inocu¬ 
late leftists to be much more sup¬ 
portive of him? 

Bob Harding 
Norwich 


ACTION 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday June 26, 5pm - ‘The dictatorship of the proletariat’: joint semi¬ 
nar with Communist Party ofTurkey. 

Sunday July 3, no forum. 

Sunday July 10, 5pm - ‘Towards the society of associated producers’, 
using John Bellamy Foster’s Marx’s ecology - materialism and nature 
as a study guide. 

Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh Street, London NW1 (nearest tubes: 
Regents Park, Great Portland Street). 

Sheffield Communist Forum 

Every Thursday, 7.30pm, Halifax Ha 11, Endcliffe Vale Road, SheffieldSlO. 
Ongoing study on the Bolsheviks and the Russian Revolution, using 
Marcel Liebman’s Leninism wider Lenin as a study guide. 

Call Ben on07862253331 for more details. 

Cardiff Communist Forum 

Every second Thursday evening. Call Bob on 07816 480679. 

Respect rally 

Thursday June 30, 7pm, Journal Tyne Theatre, West Gate Road, New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne. With George Galloway and other speakers. 

No one is illegal 

International conference, Saturday June 25, 1pm, Cross Street Chapel, 
Cross Street, Manchester M2. Entry by donation. Light refreshments 
available from 12.15pm. Please advise if you intend to come. 

NOII, c/o Bolton Socialist Club, 16 Wood Street, Bolton; 
info@noii.org.uk 

G8 Alternatives 

Action to coincide with G8 summit, Gleneagles, Wednesday July 6 to 
Friday July 8. 

Saturday July 2: Make Poverty History demonstration, the Meadows, 
Edinburgh. 

Sunday July 3: G8 Alternatives counter-summit. Usher Hall, Edinburgh 
Monday July4: Blockade Faslane nuclear base. Specialbuses from Glas¬ 
gow, Edinburgh and other Scottish towns. 

Tuesday July 5: Demonstration - ‘Close down Dungavel’, mass protest, 
11am to 4pm, Dungavel removal centre, Strathaven, South Lanarkshire. 
Sbuttlebus fromGeorge Square, Glasgow all morning from 9:30am. From 
Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, 9.30am and 11.30am. £5 (£3 unwaged); asy¬ 
lum-seeker sand refugees free. 014 1 94 6 6193; glascamref@hotmail.com 
Called by Glasgow Campaign to Welcome Refugees. 

Wednesday July 6: Demonstration - ‘Another world is possible’. As¬ 
semble 12 noon, Gleneagles station 
G8altematives.org.uk 

Pride mini-film festival 

Screening room, Covent Garden Hotel, 10 Monmouth Street, London Wl. 
Friday July 8: 7pm, Heart of the beholder. 

Saturday July 9: lpmand 5pm ,Latter days. 

£6 for one film, £10 for both 020 8 998 1519; www.galha.org/events/ 
film.html 

Screened by Gay and Lesbian Humanist Association. 

Labour Representation Committee 

Conference and annual general meeting, Saturday July 16, 10am to 4pm, 
TUC Congress House, Great Russell Street, London WC1 (nearest tube: 
Tottenham Court Road). Advance registration advised. 

Speakers include: Tony Bern, Katy Clark, Jeremy Corbyn, Jeremy Dear 
(NUJ), Tony Donaghey (RMT), Maria Exall (CWU), Paul Mackney 
(Natfhe), Alice Mahon, John McDonnell, Michael Meacher, Mark 
Serwotka (PCS), Christine Sbawcroft and Alan Simpson. 

LRC secretary: Simeon Andrews (020 7219 1 626; info@l-r-c.org.uk; 
www.l-r-c.org.uk/news/events/). 

An audience with George Galloway 

His political life, followed by question and answer session. 

Glastonbury Festival: Saturday June 25, June 26. 

Edinburgh Festival: TuesdayAugust 23 (to be confirmed). 

Manchester: Tuesday September 27, Lowry Centre, Salford. 

Croydon: Wednesday September 28,Fairfield Halls. 

Glasgow: Thursday September 29, Citizens Theatre. 

Fife: Friday September 30, Lochgelly Centre. 

Aberystwyth: Monday October 3, Arts Centre. 

Carlisle: Friday October 7, Rose Hill Theatre. 

London: Thursday October 13, Bloomsbury Theatre. 

Exeter: Friday October 21, St George’s Palace. 

All enquiries to Wendy Bailey: 01206 5 75 473;07770 665512. 

Fern 05 

Second conference, Saturday November 5, 10am to 5pm, University of 
Sheffield students union, Western Bank, Sheffield. Campaigns for gen¬ 
der equality. 

Organised by Sheffield University Students Union Women’s Campaign; 
supported by Women’s Resource Centre. 

42 Broom Green, SheffieldS3 7XF; 077 7 5 85 5037; 
info@fem conference s. org uk 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, 
email rdgroup@yahoo.com 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle gping. Put our Party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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BOLIVIA 


No trust in MAS 



Taking the streets, disorganising the riding class 


A s we know, Bolivia, once again, 
is the site of tumultuous class 
struggle. The strikes, demon¬ 
strations, occupations, road block¬ 
ades, etc that erupted across the en¬ 
tire country forced the resignation of 
the president, Carlos Mesa. Impor¬ 
tantly, above the din of struggle, two 
key demands were heard loud and 
clear - for a constituent assembly and 
the nationalisation of the gas indus¬ 
try. Clearly, the masses want more 
than a paltry pay rise or vague prom¬ 
ises of political reform from the lips 
of the political elite. 

For communists, this immediately 
raises the indissolubly linked ques¬ 
tions of party and programme. The 
downtrodden people of Bolivia need 
and require a revolutionary organi¬ 
sation and leadership which can rep¬ 
resent, articulate and strategically 
advance their interests and historic 
aspirations. life itself demands noth¬ 
ing less. That means a rounded and 
scientific programme whichcan show 
how to get from where we are now to 
where we want to go. Without both 
the correct programme and form of 
political organisation, the very real 
and obvious danger is that the explo¬ 
sion of mass anger and political crea¬ 
tivity we have recently witnessed 
will dissipate, enabling the ruling 
class to regain the upper hand. 

So which road for Bolivia? 
Notably, in this current phase of 
struggle, the most implacable and 
militant protesters have been the in¬ 
digenous or ‘Indian’ peoples - that is, 
those of Amerindian descent and his¬ 
torically the most oppressed and dis- 


Evo Morales: popuEst 

advantaged section of the masses. 
The Amerindians were brutally dis¬ 
possessed from the land, first by the 
Spanish colonialists and then more 
efficiently by the cholo (white and 
mixed-blood) landlords in the early 
1870s. 

In particular, the cocalero (coca 
farmer) have been at the vanguard of 
the anti-government agitation. This 
is hardly surprising, as they have 
been amongst the hardest hit by the 
decades of neoliberal ‘reforms’ (ie, 
defonns). Many, if not most, 
cocaleros were former tin-mine work¬ 
ers, who were summarily thrown onto 


the dole queue when the mines were 
closed down in the mid-1980s in or¬ 
der to gratify the International Mon¬ 
etary Fund’s neoliberal project in 
Bolivia. Naturally, the ruling class 
were enthusiastic supporters of the 
IMF’s proposals, as the 30,000- 
strong miners union had traditionally 
been the backbone of militant and 
revolutionary struggles in Bolivia. 
Inevitably, these former tin miners 


brought with them the practices and 
heritage of militant, class-struggle 
trade unionism. 

Eventually, in 1995 a national con¬ 
ference of cocalero and peasant un¬ 
ions was cal led to form aparty, giving 
life to the Political Instrument for the 
Sovereignty of the Peoples (IPSP), 
and ran in the 1997 elections under 
the name Movement Towards Social¬ 
ism (MAS) - originally concocted as 
a ‘name of convenience’ in order to 
ensure registration with the National 
Electoral Court - the constitution 
states that only political parties 
which are duly registered with the 


NEC may present candidates for of¬ 
fice. 

Since then, the MAS has risen to 
prominence - in the 2003 general elec¬ 
tions it came within a whisker of be¬ 
coming the second largest party in 
congress and its undisputed leader, 
and rising star, is Evo Morales, 
whose power base lies in the Chapare 
region, where he is head of the 
cocalero union. Indeed, many think 
that, come the general election - 
which could be very soon - the MAS 
might well secure the largest percent¬ 
age of the vote and, if so, Morales 
might well be the next president of 
Bolivia. 

United States imperialism, for one, 
has been monitoring the MAS’s rise 
to ascendancy with alarm for some 
years now. In December 2001, the 
then US ambassador to Bolivia com¬ 
pared Morales to Osama bin Laden, 
and called the cocaleros the “An¬ 
dean Taliban”. Condoleezza Rice, US 
secretary of state, has indulged regu¬ 
larly in anti-MAS baiting, on one oc¬ 
casion telling the world’s media that 
she was “very concerned” by the 
strengthening in Bolivia of a “party 
made up of coca growers”. Naturally, 
with every attack on him by US im¬ 
perialism, Morales’s popularity has 
grown. 

Has imperialism good reason to 
fear Morales and the MAS? Some 
trade union and workers’ leaders in 
Bolivia suspect not. Leading figures 
within the country’s TUC, the Boliv¬ 
ian Workers Central (COB) - not to 
mention the El Alto Federation of 
Neighbourhood Committees (FE- 
JUVE) and the Regional Workers 
Central of El Alto (COR) - have rou¬ 
tinely denounced Morales for being 
a “traitor” and “sell-out”. Further¬ 
more, last year Morales was expelled 
from the COB and was even de¬ 
nounced as an “enemy” of the peo¬ 
ple of El Alto - the Amerindian 
capital, if you like-becauseof the role 
played by the MAS in demobilising 
peasant militancy. 

An examination of the MAS, its 
leadership and political programme/ 
orientation reveals that as currently 
constituted it cannot lead the self-lib¬ 
eration of the masses, or bring any 
fonn ofproletarian socialism from be¬ 
low - though as an organisation, self- 
evidently, it has sunk roots amongst 
the masses and hence needs to be 


approached seriously, and politically 
engaged with, by communists. 

Hence, inanilluminatingcomment, 
MAS founder and theoretician 
Antonio Peredo Leigue described 
the MAS as the coming together of 
“a permanent contradiction between 
indigenists [Amerindians -EF], Marx¬ 
ists and social-democratic concepts” 
(Green Left Weekly June 22). Morales, 
though, is clearly a left populist. He 


“Don’t speak to 
me about 
Marxism, 
Leninism, 
Trotskyism - we 
lose time. Here it 
is about 
understanding 
and living our 
problems in 
order to propose 
solutions” 


rhetorically asks: “What is Marxism? 
I come from the peasant communi¬ 
ties, from the people, not from the 
universities or the learning centres. I 
can talk about Marxism, but what im¬ 
portance does that have? It is not 
about importing politics, ideologies, 
programmes. The people know. Our 
organisations are wise enough to re¬ 
solve their problems, in fact they are 
the reservoirs of knowledge in the 
defence of life, of humanity. Don’t 
speak to me about Marxism, Lenin¬ 
ism, Trotskyism - we lose time. Here 
it is about understanding and living 
our problems in order to propose so¬ 
lutions” (ibid). 

An organisation built on Leigue’s 
“permanent contradiction” is des¬ 
tined to collapse, or betray the 
masses. In the ceaseless battle and 
tug-of-war between the contending 
classes, the MAS - or any other 


group or party - cannot serve two 
masters. Subjective good intentions 
aside, all the evidence points to the 
fact that the MAS leadership cannot 
be trusted. For example, with regards 
to the October 2003 uprising, which 
led to the toppling of the Sanchez de 
Losada government, the MAS was of 
the view that it “should put forward 
critical support of the government 
without participation in the cabinet 
and other forms of the executive”. 

Similarly, the MAS were enthusi¬ 
astic supporters of the referendum 
on gas held last year by Carlos Mesa 

- a five-question referendum which 
was deliberately worded in the vagu¬ 
est way possible and which failed to 
mention the word ‘nationalisation’. 
Because of this, large sections of the 
working class and left movement 
were for a militant boycott of the ref¬ 
erendum, some even advocating the 
burning of ballot boxes. Instead, 
Morales unconvincingly argued that 
the referendum was a “gain” for the 
October uprising. 

More bluntly still, one MAS sena¬ 
tor, Filemon Escobar, said it was im¬ 
perative for the organisation to lend 
complete support to Mesa, in order 
to ward off the prospects of a right¬ 
ist/military coup. Of course, commu¬ 
nists recall how almost exactly the 
same sort of sentiments were ex¬ 
pressed in relation to Salvador 
Allende in Chile. Only by offering 
“complete support” to Allende, it was 
claimed by ‘official’ communists and 
reformists alike, was it possible to 
prevent a rightwing/iifrsc/j. In real¬ 
ity, as the Chilean masses found out, 
this capitulatory perspective acted to 
disarm the working class - quite liter¬ 
ally - and positively invited bloody 
counterrevolution, out of which 
stepped the figure of general 
Augusto Pinochet. 

Interestingly enough though, 
Escobar was later expelled from MAS 
after persistent allegations that he 
had been bribed not to turn up to a 
parliamentary vote on whether to 
give US troops immunity on Boliv¬ 
ian territory - and he then went on, 
alongside other MAS parliamentar¬ 
ians, to form the pro-Mesa Patriotic 
Bloc. No doubt, Escobar is scurrying 
around right now looking for a new 
boss and a new source of income. 

Unlike the MAS leaders, commu¬ 
nists fight for an independent work¬ 
ing class perspective, which aims to 
win the battle for democracy - which 
means revolutionary self-activity 
from below and a revolutionary lead¬ 
ership ‘from above’. Moreover, in 
Bolivia we are currently presented 
with a near unprecedented, but time- 
limited, ‘window of opportunity’ - to 
squander it would be tragic, if not 
criminal. Power has passed - for now 

- to the streets. Faced with such a 
mass militant movement, the Boliv¬ 
ian ruling class is paralysed and im¬ 
potent. Objectively then, the 
situation is crying out for new, 
higher, forms of organisation - which 
in no way justifies, it must be added, 
any form of leftist impatience with the 
traditional organisations and struc¬ 
tures of the working class. 

Quite magnificently, we have seen 
the Bolivian working class begin to 
thinkand actcollectivety, inresponse 
to the call of the COB, which organ¬ 
ised a general strike. It was the gen¬ 
eral strike that brought the masses to 
their feet, mobilised millions, and pro¬ 
vided a focal point - by concentrat¬ 
ing their forces the working class 
effectively disorganised the ruling 
class and paralysed the bodies and 
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Blockading the roads but victory is not certain 


organs of state repression. 

Even more importantly, the general 
strike and all the other multifarious 
forms of resistance and struggle 
demonstrated to the workers what 
tremendous power lies - potentially - 
in their hands. They can be the mas¬ 
ters and not the slaves of society - 
without the working class not a 
wheel turns or a telephone rings. As 
recent events have amply shown, 
society cannot function without the 
working class, but it can function 
perfectly well without the bureau¬ 
cratic-political elite and their lackeys 
who have led the country to destitu¬ 
tion, squalor and repression. In short, 
in Bolivia - one of the poorest coun¬ 
tries in the world - we see an antici¬ 
pation of workers’ power and 
communism. 

But neither spontaneity nor the 
traditional structures of Hie COB - no 
matter howheroicor determined- can 
successfully carry out this historic 
mission. New weapons, tactics and 
strategies are required. The insurgent 
workers have already begun to or¬ 
ganise themselves in different ways 

- revolutionary assemblies, strike 
committees, open cabildos, etc. 

Their most pressing tasks were de¬ 
termined by the immediate demands 
of the movement: to organise and 
centralise the struggles of the masses 

- strikes, demonstrations, road 
blocks, boycotts, and so on. They 
have begun to set up self-defence 
units to maintain order and protect 
workers’ demonstrations and picket 
lines against rightist and fascist 
provocations. They have also organ¬ 
ised the distribution of supplies to 
the population and tried to prevent 
speculation and profiteering - which 
means controlling prices and ensur¬ 
ing the functioning of all public serv¬ 
ices. There must be no banditry, 
anarchy or ‘lawlessness’ - reaction 
and counterrevolution rejuvenates 
itself under such conditions. 

It is absolutely necessary to estab¬ 
lish a centralised revolutionary lead¬ 
ership - which means the creation of 
an authentic, Marxist party. By con¬ 
trast, the ‘official’ Communist Party 
of Bolivia (PCB) hasbeenleft entirely 
on the sidelines - it has no senators 
in congress and has contented itself 
with issuing occasional proclama¬ 
tions exhorting all “patriotic” citizens 
to work together in order solve the 
“current political crisis”. 

The fate of the Bolivian revolution 
hangs in the balance - defeat is not 
inevitable, but victory is not certain 
either. 


However, two weeksago, in El Alto, 
the “first enlarged meeting” of the 
National Originaria (Amerindian- EF) 
People’s Assembly took place, where 
it was decided to setup a united lead¬ 
ership specifically as an organ (or 
“instrument”) of power - to stand at 
the head of the Federation of Neigh¬ 
bourhood Juntas (juntas vecinales ) 
and linked to the COB, the miners’ 
union and other workers’ and peas¬ 
ants’ unions throughout the coun¬ 
try. 

At this People’s Assembly, a reso¬ 
lution was passed at a meeting of 
about 150 people representing 60 
different organisations - thus inau¬ 
gurating first steps towards the crea¬ 
tion of a mass workers’ organisation 
in Bolivia. The resolution states: 
“The transnational oil corporations, 
North American imperialism and the 
treacherous rulers of the Bolivian 
state have plunged the whole nation 
into a deep political, economic and 
social crisis, with the country cur- 

f irst steps 
towards the 
creation of a 
mass workers’ 
organisation 

rently on the verge of total collapse. 
The aroused masses in the city of El 
Alto and throughout the country 
have a decisive role to play; to save 
the country through a people’s gov¬ 
ernment elected from below and with 
real accountability. 

“For this reason, the first enlarged 
meeting of the Originaria National 
People’s Assembly takes the follow¬ 
ing decisions: 

1. That the city of El Alto be the gen¬ 
eral headquarters of the Bolivian revo¬ 
lution in the 21st century. 

2. To create a united leadership of Hie 
Originaria National People’s Assem¬ 
bly as an instrument of power, at the 
head of the Federation of Neighbour¬ 
hood Juntas of El Alto (FEJUVE), the 
Regional Workers’ Union of El Alto 
(COR), the Bolivian Workers’ Union 
(COB), the United Trade Union Con¬ 
federation of Peasant Workers of Bo¬ 
livia (CSUTCB), the Trade Union 
Confederation of Artisan Workers, 
Small Traders of Bolivia, the Trade 
Union Federation of Mineworkers of 
Bolivia, the InterprovincialTransport 
Federation of La Paz and the other 


mobilised social organisations in the 
interior of the country. 

3. To create and supply self-defence, 
press and political committees, 
whose aim is to guarantee the suc¬ 
cess of the organised people’s or¬ 
ganisations. 

4. We reiterate that our struggle for 
the nationalisation and industrialisa¬ 
tion of hydrocarbons is non-negoti- 
able. 

5. To organise the formation of Peo¬ 
ple’s Assemblies in every depart- 
mentunder the leadership of the COB, 
the Departmental Workers’ Federa¬ 
tion and the delegates elected from 
the rank and file in mass meetings and 
cabildos 

6. To reject all manoeuvres of the rul¬ 
ing class either through a constitu¬ 
tional succession or elections 
involving the same old ‘politicians’.” 

The role of communists is defend, 
develop and then generalise the de¬ 
mands and ideas contained in the 
above resolution - concretely, who is 
going to nationalise the gas indus¬ 
try and howl And while, of course, 
it is correct to call for a constituent 
assembly, what demands should be 
raised before it? 

We fight for the abolition of the 
post of presidency - especially di¬ 
rectly-elected presidents, who be¬ 
come little more than strutting 
elected monarchs. If there is to be a 
president at all, he or she should just 
be a symbolic figure - perhaps the 
speaker of the assembly. Logically, 
the call for anew constituent assem¬ 
bly means the total overturn of the 
present, rotten constitution, which 
was cobbled together in 1967 - it 
needs to be rewritten virtually from 
scratch. For instance, this constitu¬ 
tion “recognises and upholds the 
Roman catholic apostolic religion” 
(article 3). This is an anathema to all 
genuine democrats and needs to 
scrapped immediately. Bolivia 
should be internationalist, demo¬ 
cratic and secular. 

Given the stifling and oppressive 
nature of Hie Bolivian state bureauc¬ 
racy, communists should stress the 
relevance of the four basic demands, 
or rules, of the Paris Commune: free 
and democratic elections with right 
of recall of all functionaries; no offi¬ 
cial to receive a higher wage than a 
worker; no standing army but the 
armed people; and gradually all the 
tasks of running society should be 
performed by everybody in turn 
(“when everybody is a bureaucrat in 
turn, nobody is a bureaucrat”) • 

Eddie Ford 


Communist 
Party books 



■ Which road? 

The programmes of‘official communism’ were designedto serve those in the 
workers’ movement who had no interest in revolution, those who preferred 
compromise with capitalism ratha - than its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter Taaffe’s group and 
lays the groundwork necessary for drafting a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95/- 11 


■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the USSR from Stalin’s 
monocratic dictatorship to the twists and turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and 
Yeltsin’s counter-coup. Throughout the stress is on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95/ *11 


■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. Particular at¬ 
tention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism and their strategy fcr revo- 
lutioa Vital for principled activists. 

£4.95/*7.50 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and centralism? Jack Conrad 
explores this thorny issue and shows that unity in action is only sustainable 
when minorities have the right to organise and become the majority. 

£4.95/-7.50 


■ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory government’s 1992 coal 
review. The case is made for working class self-activity and socialism. Arthur 
Scargill famously disowned it. 

£1.00/il.50 


■ Remaking Europe 

Jack Conrad argues that the working class can and must establish a fully ar¬ 
ticulated programme with a view to winning our own, social, Europe. A Europe 
stamped by the working class, which is ready forits domination and tap id eman¬ 
cipatory extension 

£5.00/-7.50 

Buy all 6 books for £20/*30 and save £9.80/*16 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 


Please send me a copy of: 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 

A plan for miners □ 

Remaking Europe □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for £/•. 


Name 


Address 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 
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IRELAND 


IRA: Continue until 


Liam O Ruairc 

concludes his series 
of articles on the 
republican 
movement by 
contrasting the 
approach taken by 
Sinn Fein to the 
Sunningdale and 
Good Friday 
agreements 



Battle of Bogside, 1969: clear aims 


I t is worth looking back at events 
of 30-35 years ago to contrast the 
republican movement’s attitude 
then to the state, constitutional na¬ 
tionalism, ceasefire and negotiations 
with the British government with 
that of the Provisionals today in 
order to measure how much it has 
changed. 

The Provisional Irish republican 
movement came into being in late 
1969 and early 1970. Its first state¬ 
ment on December 28 1969 declared 
“allegiance to the Thirty-Two- 
County Irish Republic proclaimed at 
Easter 1916, established by the first 
Dail Eireann in 1919, overthrown by 
force of arms in 1922, and sup¬ 
pressed to this day by the British- 
imposed Six County and Twenty-Six 
County partitionist states” (Sean 
MacStiofain Memoirs of a revolu- 
t ion ary Edinburgh 1975,p42 - afas- 
cinating account of the birth and 
development of the Provisional IRA 
by its first chief of staff). 

At the time, the IRA was a small 
organisation, politically marginal, 
that had played an insignificant role 
in the previous events. The reasons 
why it broke away from the old ‘Of¬ 
ficial’ leadership were: “(i) recogni¬ 
tion of Westminster, Stormont and 
Leinster House; (ii) extreme social¬ 
ism leading to dictatorship; (iii) in¬ 
ternal methods being used in the 
movement; (iv) failure to give maxi¬ 
mum possible defence in Belfast 
and other northern areas in August 
1969; (v) campaigning to retain 
Stormont instead of seeking its abo¬ 
lition” ( Provisional IRA, freedom 
struggle 1973, pp 10-11 - this banned 
publication was the IRA’s own ac¬ 
count of the first few years of the 
war). 

What were the most significant 
factors? The IRA had been unable 
to defend the nationalist areas when 
they came under attack in August 
1969. For many, ‘IRA’ stood then for 
‘I ran away’. The Provisional move¬ 
ment was to give priority to organ¬ 
ised armed defence of the northern 
ghettoes. The other main reason 
had been the decision to lift the ban 
on taking seats in Stormont, West¬ 
minster and Leinster House, as it led 
to actually recognising those insti¬ 
tutions. The Provisional IRA re¬ 
jected the partitionist parliaments 
and reaffinned its commitment to 
waging anned struggle against Brit¬ 
ish rule in Ireland. 

The Provisional IRA in its early 
days has often been portrayed as 
conservative and rightwing In 1970, 
the first Easter message from the 
Provisional army council stated that 
“Irish freedom will not be wonby in¬ 
volvement with an international 
movement of extreme socialism” 
(Freedom struggle p 13) Later it de¬ 
clared; “We, the lawful leadership of 
the republican movement, ... pub¬ 
licly declare our objective to be the 
establishment of a democratic so¬ 
cialist republic based on the procla¬ 
mation of 1916 and on Christian 
principles. Accordingly we reject 
the atheistic Marxism ... and we are 
supremely confident that the over¬ 
whelming majority of the Irish peo¬ 
ple will reject this alien philosophy” 
(IRA statement An Phoblacht/Re- 
publican News October 1971, p2). 

There were pragmatic and ideo¬ 
logical reasons for this: “Certainly 
as revolutionaries we were auto¬ 
matically anti-capitalist. But we re¬ 
fused to have anything to do with 
any communist organisation in Ire¬ 
land; on the basis of their ineffec¬ 


tiveness, their reactionary foot- 
dragging on the national question 
and their opposition to armed strug¬ 
gle. We opposed the extreme social¬ 
ism ... because we believed that its 
aim was a Marxist dictatorship 
which would be no more acceptable 
to us than British imperialism or free 
state capitalism ... Ours should be 
the democratic socialism that was 
preached and practised by Hie men 
of 1916” (S MacStiofain op dtp 135). 

Their view was clearly based on 
crass and ignorant anti-communist 
prejudices (see in particular the hys¬ 
terical article, ‘We oppose commu¬ 
nist dictatorship in Ireland’ APRN 
June 23 1972, p3). There has also 
been considerable debate about the 
role of Fianna Fail in financing the 
Provisionals and the extent to which 
the former was responsible for the 
development of the latter (see J O 
Brien The arms trial Dublin 2001). 
This remains highly speculative and 
cannot displace defence as the pri¬ 


mary determinant in the formation of 
the organisation, and offers a con¬ 
spiratorial, as opposed to a struc¬ 
tural, rationale for the formation of 
the Provos. August 1969, not Fianna 
Fail machinations, was the central 
reason for the formation of the Pro¬ 
visional IRA. 

The split in the IRA was not sim¬ 
ply a left-right division. The Provi¬ 
sionals were right to characterise the 
Officials as “Redmondites of the far 
left” - John Redmond being a con¬ 
stitutional nationalist politician (‘No 
surrender’ APRN September 1970). 
The Provisionals were from the be¬ 
ginning in favour of forcing the sus¬ 
pension of Stormont as a major step 
towards ending the Orange state, 
whereas the Officials were in favour 
of retaining and reforming it (con¬ 
trast Deasun Breathnach, ‘Why 
Stonnont must gp’ APRN September 
1970 with ACoughlan, ‘Stonnont; to 
abolish or not to abolish?’ United 
Irishman May 1970). 


Their attitude towards the state, 
whether north or south, was revo¬ 
lutionary. Whereas the Officials 
concentrated on a reformist strug¬ 
gle for civil rights, the Provisionals 
were preparing to fight a revolution¬ 
ary war of national liberation. The 
Officials’ gradualist attitude and 
downgrading of armed struggle, 
even in the face of events in the 
north, drove many into the ranks of 
the Provisionals, despite their appar¬ 
ent conservative social attitudes. 
And it was in the working class na¬ 
tionalist areas of the north that the 
Provisionals found their strongest 
support, based on their promise of 
arms and militant action. By doing 
most of the fighting, they proved to 
have the most radical anti-imperial¬ 
ist position (see D George, ‘These 
are the Provisionals’ New States- 
/wawNovember 19 1971; and’Leftor 
right?’ APRN editorial, January 11 
1974). 

The war aims of the republican 
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total victory? 


movement were clear. They were to 
get the British government to ac¬ 
knowledge the right of the whole 
people of Ireland, acting as a unit, 
to decide their own future; declare 
a timetable for the withdrawal of its 
forces; and announce a general am¬ 
nesty (D O Conaill, ‘Three basic war 
a ims’ APRN August 5 1 978, p8). In 
the light of subsequent develop¬ 
ments it is important to stress those. 
“The success of the movement in 
the 1970s and 1980s lay in the fact 
that there was no deviation from 
these demands, which encapsulated 
the Irish national demand. It was 
only when the Provisionals turned 
their backs on the demand for Brit¬ 
ish withdrawal and degenerated into 
administrating British rule in 
Stormont that the struggle for Irish 
freedom faltered” (‘O Conaill re¬ 
jected Hume approach in 1972’ 
Saoirse January 2001). 

Their ultimate aim was a “federal 
democratic socialist republic, based 
on the proclamation of 1916” and 
“to establish a reign of social justice 
based on Christian principles, by a 
just distribution and effective con¬ 
trol of the nation’s wealth and re¬ 
sources” (Sinn Fein, constitution 
and rules, 1980, p2). Their 1971-72 
programme, Eire Nua (until its revi¬ 
sion in 1979) sought “a balance be¬ 
tween western individualistic 
capitalism, with its poor and hungry 
amid plenty, on the right, and east¬ 
ern Soviet state capitalism (or any 
of its variations) with its denial of 
freedom and human rights, on the 
left”. 

Thus, while there would be pub¬ 
lic control over financial institutions 
and large industries, as well as an 
upper limit on the amount of land 
any individual could hold, never¬ 
theless private enterprise would still 
have a role to play in the economy, 
but on a small scale. Economic de¬ 
velopment would be ‘distributivist’ 
and ‘cooperative’ in nature. The 
new Ireland would pursue an inde¬ 
pendent foreign policy, unaligned 
with power blocs such as Nato or 
the Warsaw Pact. Membership of 
the European Economic Community 
was also opposed. Finally measures 
would be set up to strengthen Irish 
language and culture. 

The countries the Provisionals 
were inspired by ranged from Tan¬ 
zania to Switzerland and Denmark 
(see RO Bradaigh, interviewHPR/V 
July 9 and 16 1976). Despite the 
‘distributivist’ nature of their pro¬ 
gramme, what was significant was 
that the Provisionals were then seek¬ 
ing a full alternative to the existing 
states rather than trying to reform 
them from within. 

Early in 1 970, the army council 
“agreed that the most urgent priori¬ 
ty should be area defence. All our 
energies would be devoted to provid¬ 
ing material, financial and training 
assistance for the northern units. The 
objective was to ensure that if any 
area where such a unit existed came 
under attack, whether from loyalist 
extremists or British forces, that unit 
would now be capable of adequate 
defensive action. As soon as it be¬ 
came feasible and practical, the IRA 
would move from a purely defensive 
position into a phase of combined 
defence and retaliation. Should Brit¬ 
ish troops ill-treat or kill civilians, 
counter-operations would be under¬ 
taken when the republican units had 
the capability. After a sufficient peri¬ 
od of preparation, when the move¬ 
ment was considered strong enough 


and the circumstances ripe, it would 
go into the third phase: launching all- 
out offensive action against the Brit¬ 
ish occupation system. It was also 
agreed that selective sabotage oper¬ 
ations would be carried out, at the 
discretion of the national and local 
leadership, in the northern areas con¬ 
cerned” (S MacStiofain op cfrppl45- 
146). 

That was a coherent strategy on 
how to respond to events. It was 
premised on the inevitability of con¬ 
frontations. The army council knew 
that with the marching season, sec¬ 
tarian clashes would be inevitable. 
These would provide the opportu¬ 
nity to demonstrate the ‘defence’ 
skills of the Provos. It knew that 
with the Taw and order’ imperative, 
the British army would sooner or 
later confront the catholic popula¬ 
tion, with civilians being injured or 
killed. In the circumstances of in¬ 
creasing catholic hostility to the 
British army, a full-scale offensive 
would then be possible after an ini¬ 
tial period of retaliations. 

From 1970 to 1972, the Provisional 
republican movement grew from a 
tiny group to a mass insurrection¬ 
ary movement. The Provos devel¬ 
oped as a response to the inability 
of unionism to reform itself and the 
failures and excesses of the British 
government rather than from a 
deeply rooted republicanism. Their 
escalation of insurgency shaped 
political developments of the pe¬ 
riod. The Provisional IRA called a 
three-day ceasefire in March 1972 to 
demonstrate to the British govern¬ 
ment that the whole organisation 
was under the control of the leader¬ 
ship and that a truce was actually 
possible. Their first success was to 
bring down Stonnontin March 1972. 
In those days they were not saying, 
‘It’s our Stormont too! ’or calling for 
the British government to ‘Re-estab¬ 
lish the institutions’... 

Round that time, Social Demo¬ 
cratic and Labour Party leader John 
Hume tried to convince the main IRA 
strategist, Daithi O Conaill, of the 
need to join together in a constitu¬ 
tional political movement: “In June 
1972 John Hume said to O Conaill: 

‘ I think it is time you (the republican 
movement) cashed your cheque 
and took what is on offer. You know 
the SDLP and the best of the repub¬ 
lican movement together would 
make an irresistible force in Irish 
politics.’ O Conaill rejected the of¬ 
fer which was the same formula 
which Hume offered to Gerry Adams 
in 1993-94 and resulted in the end of 
the Provisionals’ active struggle and 
their acceptance ofBritish rule in the 
Six Counties” (‘O Conaill rejected 
Hume approach in 1972’ Saoirse 
January 2001). 

Then, in July 1972, the Provision¬ 
als called a temporary cessation and 
an IRA delegation held talks in Lon¬ 
don with representatives of the Brit¬ 
ish government. The significance 
was huge: for the first time since 
1921, the British government was 
involved in direct talks with the IRA. 
As recorded in the House of Com¬ 
mons, “They called on the British 
government to recognise publicly 
that it is the right of the people of 
Ireland acting as a unit to decide the 
future of Ireland. They called on the 
British government to declare its 
intentiontowithdrawal Britishforc- 
es from Irish soil, such withdrawal 
to be completed on or before the first 
day of January 1975. Pending such 
withdrawal, the British forces must 


be withdrawn immediately from sen¬ 
sitive areas. They called for a gen¬ 
eral amnesty for all political 
prisoners in Irish and British jals, for 
all internees and detainees and for 
all persons on the wanted list” (see 
S MacStiofain op cit p282). 

However, the British government 
had no intention of conceding 
those demands. The British used 
the truce to evaluate the then IRA 
leadership (identify and strengthen 
the ‘moderates’ at the expense of the 
‘hardliners’), to entrap the IRA in a 
prolonged truce and assess the 
probability of a ceasefire. The IRA 
leadership understood that, the 
longer the truce lasted, the more dif¬ 
ficult it would be to go back to war, 
and this is why they brought it to 
an end after little more than a fort¬ 
night. “There will not be another 
truce until our demands have been 
met,” declared MacStiofain on be¬ 
half of the army council. “Let it be 
placed on record that the army coun¬ 
cil is determined to continue the 
armed struggle until total victory” 
(‘Sean MacStiofain reads message 
from the provisional government’ 
APRN November 10 1972). 

In 1973-1974, the British govern¬ 
ment devised a political strategy to 
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marginalise republicanism. Its alter¬ 
native consisted in a power-sharing 
system in the north with cross-bor¬ 
der bodies and a Council of Ireland 
to recognise the ‘Irish dimension’. 
This materialised in the 1974 
Sunningdale agreement. The IRA 
emphatically rejected out of hand 
the various constitutional initiatives 
and the agreement, viewing them as 
a British attempt to marginalise re¬ 
publicanism and isolate the Irish 
freedom struggle. 

MacStiofain wrote the editorial of 
An Phoblacht totally rejecting the 
green paper and calling for a boy¬ 
cott of the Darlington conference 
(see S MacStiofain op cit pp329- 
330). The March 1973 white paper 
was immediately rejectedby the IRA 
(see ‘Provisionals reply’ APRN 
March 30 1 973; and also Freedom 
struggle pp89-90). For Sinn Fein 
president Ruairi O Bradaigh, “the 
green paper solves nothing” - it 
“merely seeks to perpetuate Brit¬ 


ain’s grip on Ireland”; the white pa¬ 
per was devised to “stabilise the 
situation and perpetuate her own 
control over the area”; the 
Sunningdale agreement “consti¬ 
tutes a step backwards rather than 
an advance” for the liberation strug¬ 
gle (RO Bradaigh Our people, our 
futia-e Dublin 1973, pp31-32,43,50- 
52,59-60). 

The Provisionals opposed the 
Sunningdale agreement and when it 
failed to secure necessary unionist 
support and was brought down by 
the May 1974 Ulster Workers Coun¬ 
cil strike, this was praised by the 
Provisionals. Constitutional nation¬ 
alists who accepted the Sun¬ 
ningdale agreement and saw it as a 
stepping stone to a united Ireland 
were denounced. Gerry Adams ac¬ 
cused the SDLP, because it had en¬ 
dorsed the arrangement, of being 
the first catholic partitionist party 
(see G Adams The politics of Irish 
freedom pllO). 

However, “It is worth pausing for 
one moment to reflect upon the 
many political characteristics that 
are common to both Sunningdale 
and the subsequent 1998 Belfast 
agreement. Both agreements were 
founded upon the unionist veto and 
both sought to establish power-shar¬ 
ing executives within the six-coun¬ 
ty state which were designed to 
co-exist alongside minimalist cross- 
border institutions. While bearing 
these similarities in mind, perhaps 
we should also remind ourselves of 
the fact that hundreds of republican 
prisoners have served thousands of 
years in jails across Ireland and Brit¬ 
ain between 1973 and 1998 and we 
must also never forget the grave¬ 
yards across Ireland that are filled 
with republican dead who fell on 
active service during this period. 
When one considers these facts, 
one must ask oneself: how in 1998 
could the Provisional leadership 
morally justify their acceptance of 
the Belfast agreement, which was 
procured at so great a human cost, 
while its political equivalent, the 
Sunningdale agreement, was reject¬ 
ed in 1973?” (‘The Irish republican 
struggle 1969-1998’, www.newre- 
publicanforum.ie). 

In December 1974, some protes- 
tant clergymen approached the re¬ 
publican movement with a view to 
obtaining a ceasefire. They met six 
members of the army council and, as 
a result of that meeting, on Febru¬ 
ary 10 1975 a bilateral truce was 
agreed between the Provisionals 
and the British government. The 
terms of the truce were based on 
British concessions on prisoners, 
internment, withdrawing troops to 
barracks, scaling down arrests and 
stop and search operations in ex¬ 
change for an IRA cessation of op¬ 
erations. To monitor the truce, seven 
incident centres, managed by the 
Provisionals, were set up with a di¬ 
rect line to the Northern Ireland Of¬ 
fice. 

What was the Republican move¬ 
ment hoping to gain from the truce? 
One of the clergymen, William 
Arlow, claimed that the IRA had 
been given an undertaking by Brit¬ 
ish officials that they would with¬ 
draw from Ireland (New Statesman 
May 30 1975). The Provisionals were 
convinced that this was what their 
negotiations had achieved, failing 
which they would simply go back to 
war. “The present truce (not cease¬ 
fire, as our opponents deliberately 
misinterpret it) enables us to push 


our demands - withdrawal of British 
forces, amnesty, etc. We are confi¬ 
dent our de mands wil 1 be m et. If they 
are not met in peace, then they will 
be achieved in war. The struggle 
must be continued, secure in the 
knowledge that we will emerge vic¬ 
torious” (IRA statement APRN Au¬ 
gust 9 1975, pi). 

However, Labour politicians and 
members of the Northern Ireland Of¬ 
fice have been quite prepared to ad¬ 
mit that the real purpose of the truce 
was to divide and weaken the 
Provisionals and to get rid of intern¬ 
ment as a prelude to treating Provi- 
sionalactions as criminal (see P Bew 
and H Patterson The British state 
and the Ulster crisis London 1985, 
p87). Merlyn Rees’s aim was“to cre¬ 
ate the conditions in which the Pro¬ 
visional IRA’s military organisation 
might be weakened. The longer the 
ceasefire lasted, the more difficult it 
would be for them to start a cam¬ 
paign again from scratch” (M Rees 
Northern Ireland: a personal per¬ 
spective London 1985, p224; see 
also ppl80-181). It is in this context 
that the British government was 
deliberately ambiguous on whether 
it was going to withdraw. In order to 
keep the truce going and fragment 
the republican movement, all the 
British had to do was to promise 
‘withdrawal’ and keep them talking: 
“Obfuscation was central to state 
policy” (P Bew and H Patterson op 
cit p87). 

The republican leadership really 
believed that a British withdrawal 
was imminent (see R O Bradaigh, 
‘Brit withdrawal now inevitable’ 
APRN October 25 1975, pi). The 
truce had been a highly elastic no¬ 
tion for much of the period it oper¬ 
ated. More people were killed in 1975 
than in 1974. During this period of 
truce with the state forces, the IRA 
became involved in feuds, while 
open sectarian warfare became com¬ 
monplace. 

On November 11 1975, Rees an¬ 
nounced that the incident centres 
were to be closed down, thus unof¬ 
ficially bringing the truce to an end. 
With that the IRA gradually returned 
to the offensive. From a British gov¬ 
ernment perspective, the truce was 
a success, in that the atrophying ef- 
fectsof military inactivity on the IRA 
severely damaged the organisatioa 
The feuds and the sectarian attacks 
also had a highly demoralising effect 
on the nationalist population. Re¬ 
publicans later admitted that the 
British government was very close 
to defeating IRA during that period 

The disastrous experience of the 
1975 truce convinced Republicans 
that there should be no more truces 
or ceasefires until the end. As a rep¬ 
resentative of the IRA leadership 
stated, “There is no foreseeable 
prospect of another truce or of any 
cessation along the lines that ob¬ 
tained in the last two bilateral truces 
... The army’s present position on 
truces is that it will no longer be in¬ 
volved in any sort of truce; that a 
ceasefire from the IRA can only be 
secured by a British declaration of 
intent to withdraw ... Because the 
British were not serious, honest or 
in any way forthright about their 
intentions, and because they were 
just trying to divert the IRA into a 
demoralising and damaging cease¬ 
fire situation, I cannot foresee any 
circumstances in which the anny 
will get involved in that situation 
again” (IRA interview Iris: the Re¬ 
publican Magazine Nol, 1981) • 
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SOUTH AFRICA_ 

Ministerial communism 



O n June 14, president Thabo 
Mbeki dismissed his deputy, 
Jacob Zuma, amidst allega¬ 
tions of corruption. Zuma had been 
one of the front-runners to succeed 
him and had enjoyed the backing of 
the left wing of die ruling African 
National Congress, including its 
junior alliance partner, the South Af¬ 
rican Communist Party. 

Investigations into a controver¬ 
sial arms procurement deal had un¬ 
covered a close link between Zuma, 
who remains deputy president of 
the ANC, and businessman Shabir 
Shaik, who the previous week was 
sentenced to 15 years in prison and 
fined R4.4 million (£400,000) for 
fraud. In passing sentence, the 
judge declared diat he had been en¬ 
gaged in a “corrupt relationship” 
with Zuma, who had been paid 
aroundR1.2million(£100,000). Shaik 
was Zuma’s personal financial ad¬ 
viser. 

Of course, Zuma has not been 
found guilty of anything and claims 
to look forward to clearing his name 
incourt -his initial hearing is onJune 
29. In this he has been backed by the 
SACP, which issued a statement call¬ 
ing for Zuma to be “accorded the full 
dignity and respect he deserves”. 
The SACP claimed that “comrade 
Zuma’s rights had been violated”, in 
that he had been tried by the media 
before he had faced a “credible ju¬ 
dicial process”. It “salutes the role 
he has played within our movement 
and in government, both within our 
country and internationally” (June 
15). 

Earlier this year, however, before 
the Zuma affair blew up, the SACP 


was stressing a different aspect of 
its attitude to government. General 
secretary Blade Nzimande, in an ar¬ 
ticle for the party’s journal outlining 
the issues to be debated at the April 
8-10 special congress, wrote: “One 
of the key challenges we face as a 
country is to fight corruption at all 
levels ... In condemning corruption, 
we believe that much of it is related 
to the contradictory class realities of 
our situation” (Umsebenzi March 
16). 


Nzimande continued: “Ours is a 
revolution with political but without 
economic power. This sets up 
vulnerabilities to the machinations 
of the established (and emerging) 
capitalist class and the accumulation 
regime underway in our country.” 

The “revolution” he is referring to 
is what SACP terms the “national 
democratic revolution” (NDR) - by 


which it means the transition (man¬ 
aged from the top and fully en¬ 
dorsed by South African and 
international capital) from apartheid 
to a non-racial bourgeois democ¬ 
racy. It is the new, mainly black elite 
that has “political power” - and in¬ 
creasingly it is becoming more and 
more intertwined with the “eco¬ 
nomic power” of the “established 
(and emerging) capitalist class”, not 
to mention its “accumulation re¬ 
gime”. ANC leaders like Zuma and 


Mbeki - both former SACP members 
- have numerous personal and busi¬ 
ness connections which can easily 
cross that thin dividing line between 
what passes for ‘normal’ and corrupt 
capitalist practices. 

In his report to the SACP special 
congress (the party’s 11th Con¬ 
gress, held in July 2002, agreed that 
a special congress would be held 
mid-term betweenregular five-yearly 
congresses from now on) Nzimande 
attempted to draw up a balance 
sheet for the decade-long NDR: 
“The first five or even 10 years of 
our democracy correctly placed em¬ 
phasis on national reconciliation 
and the stabilisation of our young 
democracy. However, these overrid¬ 
ing political considerations, which 
as the SACP we have always sup¬ 
ported, were used by global and 
domestic forces, including elements 
in our liberation movement, as a 
shield behind which to advance and 
consolidate their class interests and 
agenda at the direct expense of the 
working class. This involved both 
attempts at major restructuring of 
the economy, including the labour 
market - mass retrenchments, 
casualisation, privatisation - and the 
fragmentation of the public and 
parastatal sector.” 

Well, what a surprise. Who would 
have thought that cross-class “na¬ 
tional reconciliation” under capital¬ 
ism would have seen the 
bourgeoisie trying to intensify their 
exploitation of the working class? 

In the words of Jeremy Cronin, 
SACP deputy general secretary and 
anANC MP, itis white South Af¬ 
rican capital that has been the prin¬ 
cipal beneficiary of the past decade 
of democracy. To be sure, there 
have been impressive resource 
transfers to the poor (grants, hous¬ 
ing, electricity, water), but racialised 
and gendered class inequality re¬ 
mains entrenched More than a mil¬ 
lion formal-sector workers have lost 
their jobs. Others have been 
casualised, as capital dodges worker 
rights. Profits have soared, worker 
productivity has increased, but la¬ 
bour’s share of gross domestic prod¬ 
uct has been in decline” (Mail and 
Guardian April 8). 

Perhaps Nzimande himself sums it 


all up best: “In ... the first 10 years 
advances have been made, but on 
the economic front the working 
class has been battered ” (my em¬ 
phasis) - despite those “impressive 
resource transfers”. Therefore, the 
SACP proposes that “the second 
decade of freedom” should be “a 
decade for the workers and the 
poor”, and that means a new “eco¬ 
nomic trajectory”. 

Nzimande then goes on to argue 
for ... exactly what the SACP has 
been arguing for up to now: “a 
strong, large public sector” and the 
ability to “discipline the market”. 
Not that the ANC leadership has 
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enough is 
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ever paid much attention to SACP 
pleas. As the Weekend Aigus points 
out, “The economic and fiscal poli¬ 
cies of the Mbeki administration 
could not be less socialist, while 
every attempt by the SACP to put 
its imprimatur on the ANC’s legisla¬ 
tive programme has been rudely re¬ 
buffed” (April 23). 

Indeed the six SACP ministers - not 
least Alec Erwin (public enterprises), 
Jeff Radebe (formerly public enter¬ 
prises, now transport) and Geraldine 
Fraser-Moleketi (public service)- 
have been at the forefront of the 
government-led drive for “mass re¬ 
trenchments, casualisation [and] pri¬ 
vatisation”. 

The other two SACP ministers are 


Ronnie Kasrils, who heads the intel¬ 
ligence services and was 
commended by the Cape Argus for 
“reducing the salary bill” and “good 
espionage” (December 21 2004); and 
SACP national chair Charles 
Nqakula, who has just been ap¬ 
pointed leader of government busi¬ 
ness in the national assembly, one 
of the roles previously held by dis¬ 
missed deputy-president Zuma. 

Formerly Nqakula was minister of 
safety and security, responsible for 
sending the police into the sprawl¬ 
ing shack townships outside Cape 
Town earlier this month to put down 
the mass protests against the stink¬ 
ing conditions and lack of basic fa¬ 
cilities that township residents are 
forced to endure - protests that had 
turned into full-blown riots. 

Truly a proud legacy. But the 
Cape Town riots illustrate the pres¬ 
sure on the SACP coming from the 
grassroots. It is in the poverty- 
stricken townships like 
Khayelitsha, home to a million peo¬ 
ple, where the SACP, which claims 
30,000 members, has its main base. 
In Khayelitsha the SACP is the 
ANC. 

But after 10 years enough is 
enough. Increasingly, disillusioned 
township residents are turning 
against the ANC - and the SACP is 
caught in the middle. That is why, 
at long last, the SACP is under pres¬ 
sure to break from the neoliberal 
government and the ANC-led tripar¬ 
tite alliance (the third partner is 
Cosatu, the main trade union cen¬ 
tre). 

Bowing to this pressure, the 
SACP leadership has attempted to 
reduce the anti-ANC mood to sim¬ 
ply a question of contesting elec¬ 
tions. Up to now, SACP members 
have stood as candidates on ANC 
lists and are subject to ANC man¬ 
dates and discipline. But at the April 
special congress there was a strong 
push from a “significant minority”, 
according to Nzimande, for the party 
to stand its own independent can¬ 
didates. 

In order to ensure that the current 
policy will remain in place for the lo¬ 
cal elections, due at the end of the 
year, the executive proposed the 
setting up of a commission to inves¬ 
tigate the possibility of standing 
separately from the ANC at the next 
general election. The main force 
within the SACP campaigning for 
this change has been elements 
around the Young Communist 
League leadership and its general 
secretary, Buti Manamela. It seems 
that some within the SACP leader¬ 
ship have responded by attempting 
to bureaucratically reduce the influ¬ 
ence of the YCL and by ‘reorganis¬ 
ing’ party branches in areas like the 
Eastern Cape, where there is support 
for the change. 

After the leadership’s proposal 
for a party commission was agreed 
by delegates, comrade Manamela 
said: “The congress was united 
about the need for an independent 
SACP voice in parliament. As to 
when and how that happens, those 
are modalities the commission will 
have to deal with.” 

But the YCL leader was clearly 
putting an optimistic gloss on the 
decision. The next general elections 
will not take place until 2009 and the 
commission will only report back to 
the party’s 12th Congress, in 2007. 
And, of course, there is no guaran¬ 
tee that the commission will recom¬ 
mend anything that results in “an 
independent SACP voice in parlia- 
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and ANC corruption 



Jeremy Cronin: soarhg profits 

ment”, let alone an election cam¬ 
paign based on working class inde¬ 
pendence. After all, contesting 
elections is “an extremely expensive 
business” which the party could 
not afford (central committee pre¬ 
congress discussion document) . 

Contradicting Manamela’s claims, 
an unnamed “senior leader” of the 
SACP told South Africa’s Mail and 
Guardian that the establishment of 
the commission “does not pre-empt 
a decision about the party’s elec¬ 
toral future” (April 15). And, accord¬ 
ing to Cronin, “As far as we know, 
none of those advocating a separate 
SACP electoral list and manifesto 
are calling fora breaking of the alli¬ 
ance.” The commission would study 
a range of proposals, including the 
SACP contesting some municipal 


wards by agreement with the ANC 
and an SACP quota on ANC lists, as 
well as “entirely separate but alli¬ 
ance-friendly” SACP lists. 

The thinking of SACP tops like 
Cronin in proposing the commis¬ 
sion was revealed in the Mail and 
Guardian in the run-up to the spe¬ 
cial congress: “A senior SACP and 
ANC leader said that the ANC, in¬ 
stead of fearing SACP independ¬ 
ence, was encouraging communists 
to debate the issue and to close 
space that could be occupied by 
‘other forces’. This will allow the 
ANC to cover its left flank. The 
worry is that if the issue is not de¬ 
bated now, it could explode in future, 
with damaging consequences. You 
could have a situation where some 
SACP elements could move to break 


the alliance itself’ (March 18). 

You could indeed. The party left 
points to the findings of a number 
of surveys that have been con¬ 
ducted recently, claiming to show 
that a “leftwing workers’ party” 
could win up to 17% of the national 
vote - and that would be enough to 
make it the official opposition! 

So the leadership-initiated move 
comes in response to pressure from 
below and is aimed at pre-empting 
or limiting change. According to ex- 
pelled SACP member Dale 
McKinley, a leading Anti-Privatisa¬ 
tion Forum activist, “The ANC 
needs the SACP to cover its left 
flank. The SACP provides the ideo¬ 
logical sustenance to the ANC - key 
policy documents are written by 
SACP ghostwriters” (SundayArgus 


April 17). 

Comrade McKinley adds: “The 
SACP is a party of government, not 
of the poor. It seeks to occupy po¬ 
sitions of influence in the ANC and 
government The recent struggles in 
communities have not benefited 
from the presence of the SACP. They 
are not rooted on the ground, where 
people struggle against electricity 
and water cut-offs. They are to be 
found in government.” 

The truth is more complex than 
comrade McKinley believes, in my 
opinion. Certainly the SACP is to be 
found in government, but it is also 
to be found at all levels of the trade 
unions and in the townships. It is a 
living contradiction - a party whose 
mass support was nurtured in the 
great revolutionary struggles 
against apartheid of the 1980s. A 
party that fronts neoliberalism on the 
one hand and talks the language of 
revolution on the other. 

You ignore the SACP’s internal 
struggles at your peril - the ruling 
class iswefl awareofthis,evenifthe 
party’s left critics are not. That is 
why the establishment has been 
paying particular attention to those 
struggles. Indeed, according to the 
SACP online publication, elements 
in the media have been “running a 
flattering but hypocritical campaign 
directed at the SACP ... The Busi¬ 
ness Day, among others, has been 
telling us that we ‘would make a very 
handsome opposition’” ( Umse- 
benzi April 20). 

The SACP leadership goes so far 
as to claim that such elements were 
‘disappointed’ that the congress 
resolution did not go beyond a do- 
nothing commission: “They have 
been trying to cajole us into break¬ 
ing from the ANC, not because they 
give a damn about South African 
workers and the poor, but because 


they fear that our alliance’s two- 
thirds majority is showing signs of 
an increasing leftwards shift, aban¬ 
doning privatisation and market fun¬ 
damentalism.” 

This last statement is a particularly 
bad joke - just what are these “signs” 
of an ANC swing to the left? Never¬ 
theless, it is true that sections of the 
bourgeoisie would like to see the 
ANC break with its working class 
component - not just the SACP, but 
Cosatu too. From their point ofview 
the militant trade union wing of the 
ruling party, in tandem with an 
SACP that still spouts class strug¬ 
gle, provides an unnecessarily dis¬ 
ruptive pole of attraction. Much 
better if they could come up with an 
external safety valve. 

The ANC-led cross-class alliance 
cannot last forever - sooner or later 
it will shatter and revolutionaries 
must strive to ensure that what re¬ 
sults is not some social democratic 
rump, but a genuine party of the 
working class. The key is pro¬ 
gramme. The left in the SACP seems 
to want a party that will not fall prey 
so easily to the temptations of high 
office and the approaches of capi¬ 
tal. In the words ofYCL leader Buti 
Manamela: “The one thing about 
state power is that you either trans¬ 
form it or it transforms you - there is 
no middle ground.” 

But for Marxists the choice is not 
about avoiding individual corrup¬ 
tion and how the uncorrupt use the 
capitalist state. That amounts to lit¬ 
tle more than left moralising. Our 
perspective is based on the idea of 
breaking apart the existing state and 
replacing it with the self-organisa¬ 
tion of the working class and a semi¬ 
state. Take hold of parliament, yes. 
But the solution lies in the working 
class becoming the power • 

Peter Manson 


Communist University Wales 

Heat and light 


S tifling weather and unreli¬ 
able air conditioning made 
for an uncomfortable start to 
the third annual Communist Uni¬ 
versity Wales. Over June 18-19 
CPGB comrades anda range of oth¬ 
ers met in Cardiff to debate issues 
relevant to the Welsh, British and 
international left. 

Discussions began with Jock 
Greer, Forward Wales candidate 
member for Merthyr and Rhymney 
Valley, speaking about the type of 
political party needed in Wales, 
which he described as “a united so¬ 
cialist party of the people”. He 
spoke honestly about his recent 
entry into politics and his naivety 
in terms of his knowledge of For¬ 
ward Wales’ positions. By his own 
admission he was “stunned” by 
what to him were obviously revela¬ 
tions about the party made by the 
CPGB’s Cameron Richards. Much 
of the ensuing discussion was 
taken up with the origins and prac¬ 
tices of Forward Wales. 

Also speaking was the CPGB’s 
Mark Fischer, who argued that 


what Wales needed was “a party 
militantly fighting for reforms - but 
not a refonnist party”. He empha¬ 
sised the need for internationalism 
in Wales, a country where nation¬ 
alist politics plays a highly divisive 
role for socialists. As comrade 
Fischer succinctly put it, “What’s 
so wrong with the English working 
class that we have to separate from 
them?” 

Saturday afternoon saw Tina 
Becker give an interesting insight 
into the German left, which made 
for an informative discussion We 
heard how the newly merged 
Democratic Left party focuses 
mainly on welfare state politics 
and comrade Becker claimed cat¬ 
egorically that, under capitalism, 
the welfare state cannot be perma¬ 
nently saved in any one country. 
Objections were raised to this, 
with an FW comrade claiming that 
the welfare state could in fact be 
an effective, refonnist tool under 
capitalism. The presence of a Ger¬ 
man comrade from Swansea made 
for an even more interesting ex¬ 


change. 

An issue highlighted by comrade 
Becker, made particularly relevant 
by the nationalist undertones of the 
whole weekend, is that of working 
class conditions being undermined 
by unorganised migrant workers. 
Rather than relying on a weak Ger¬ 
man left to work within the state to 
solve this problem, she suggested 
a solution “from below rather than 
from above” which would unite all 
workers under a strong union and 
work for an international solution. 

Improved air conditioning made 
fora more comfortable atmosphere 
on Sunday morning, when there 
were a number of new faces. Alun 
Cox of Plaid Cymru opened the de¬ 
bate on how to get rid of the mon¬ 
archy by explaining that his party 
was not actually a republican one. 
Rather than being anti-monarchist, 
the ‘party of Wales’ is anti-UK. 
However, he did believe that a re¬ 
publican movement was needed, 
specifically to challenge the mon¬ 
archy’s powers of “privilege, pa¬ 
tronage and birth right”. 


Contradictions such as the party 
demanding an independent Wales 
but not recognising the need for 
the removal of such a fundamen¬ 
tally British symbol were noted in 
Cameron Richards’ opposing open¬ 
ing. Those (usually soft) republi¬ 
cans who argue that the monarchy 
is an irrelevant anachronism can 
often seem as tired and old as the 
royals themselves. 

It was refreshing therefore to hear 
the emphasis placed more on the 
democratic deficit surrounding the 
British constitutional monarchy tyis- 
tem. Comrade Richards described 
Britain as a “semi-democracy” 
where our rulers constantly strive 
to limit and curtail the rights of the 
majority. 

The discussion that followed 
was unsurprisingly one-sided and, 
although some common republican 
ground was found with Alun Cox 
himself, Plaid Cymru’s nationalism 
kept resurfacing to prevent any¬ 
thing resembling agreement on a 
common approach. 

By far the most animated debate 


occurred during the final session. 
Almost equal numbers from both 
sides of the argument were present 
to listen to Aran Jones ofCymuned 
and Mark Fischer of the CPGB on 
the question of whether the Welsh 
language is dead. Aran Jones 
spoke at length and very well on 
the reasons for preserving “com¬ 
munity languages”. For some 
though it all became a little ‘tense’ 
when it was suggested that it 
would hardly be a tragedy if the 
Welsh language - or for that mat¬ 
ter any other - diddie out. Comrade 
Fischer’s balanced view was for 
full support for the right to use (or 
not use) a language, while at the 
same time looking forward to the 
voluntary coming together of peo¬ 
ples on the basis of a common in¬ 
ternational culture derived from 
what is best in existing national cul¬ 
tures. 

All in all and despite the heat, the 
school definitely got going by the 
end, casting light on a good 
number of key issues • 

Emily Bransom 
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PCSU 


Respect star attraction 


T he conference of the Public and 
Commercial Services Union, held 
in Brighton two weeks ago (see 
Weekly Worker June 16) saw a number 
of fringe meetings, the largest being 
that of Respect. 

Over 200 delegates and observers, 
representing nearly a quarter of those 
at conference, heard Mark Serwotka, 
Oliur Rahman and George Galloway 
all give inspiring speeches on the 
need for a political challenge to New 
Labour. Despite a long wait for the 
meeting to start, the audience was not 
disappointed. 

Before the arrival of Oliur and 
George, PCSU general secretary Mark 
Serwotka addressed the meeting in a 
personal capacity. He spoke in favour 
of the Scottish Socialist Party, Respect 
and the Campaign Group of MPs. The 
gist of his contribution was that these 
were the only groups that support 
workers’ struggles against New La¬ 
bour. He went on to speak on tire is¬ 
sue of electoral reform and the 
importance of proportional represen¬ 
tation. 

Oliur Rahman reinforced the point 
made by Mark that the New Labour 
government must be fought both in¬ 
dustrially and politically. Having 
known Oli long before he was elected 
as aRespectcouneillorinTowerHam- 



George Galloway: CPGB advice 


lets, I could not help noticing how 
much he has improved as a public 
speaker over the last six months and 
how much more confident he has be¬ 
come. Talking after the meeting, he 
told me he was still waiting to be rein¬ 
stated into his old post in a job centre 
(a civil service rule is that in order to 
stand for parliament you have to re¬ 
sign from your job - so much for free¬ 
dom of expression!). The fact that 
Oliur was still waiting to be reinstated 
is itself a disgrace and an issue that 


the union needs to take up. 

The star attraction was left to last 
George Galloway spoke of his senate 
committee hearing andthe fact that the 
Respect offices had 20,000 unopened 
emails - mostly from the US, from 
where he had received an invite for a 
professional speaking tour. With re¬ 
gards to UK politics, George stated 
that Respect hoped to gain control of 
not one, but two London boroughs in 
the council elections next year. 

Due to the late start andlimitedtime 
available (the whole meeting was over 
in two hours) the Socialist Workers 
Party member in the chair would only 
take four questions. 

The first was: is Respect in talks 
with other left groups? Oliur stated 
that the organisation had talked to the 
Greens in order to avoid standing in 
the same seats. He went on to say that 
Respect will work with anyone who 
wants to fight for the same things. 

George added that, while Respect 
would continue to try with the Greens, 
he also wanted the Socialist Party on 
board alongside “the three other or¬ 
ganisations involved”. George men¬ 
tioned the SWP, but struggled to 
remember the name of the organisa¬ 
tion led by Alan Thornett (Interna¬ 
tional Socialist Group) until 
prompted He noted that Respect also 


Summer Offensive 

Good progress 


F irst, let me congratulate our 
mainly student comrades in 
Sheffield and Leeds, who have 
been making the best of their sum¬ 
mer vacation: they have organised 
a series of stalls in tire area to raise 
funds for our Summer Offensive. 
Last Saturday in Leeds, for example, 
three comrades raised £47, sold out 
their Weekly Workeis, plus two cop¬ 
ies of our book Remaking Europe 
and dozens of our new range of 
badges (see www.campaignbad- 
ges.co.uk). 

Special thanks also go to stalwart 
supporter MM, who has topped up 
his substantial regular standing or¬ 
der with his “first cheque for the 
Summer Offensive” for a whopping 
£2 80. He suggests that we can 
“hopefully” look forward to another 
donation in July. Much appreciated, 
comrade. Also we received £100 
from comrade TB who is normally 
based in Scotland. Once again 
much appreciated. 

Another £50 has come in via Com¬ 
munist University Wales. This was 
a slightly smaller affair than in pre¬ 
vious years (though some of the 
debates were of a higher standard, 


I’m told). Still, money raised from ad¬ 
mission s, together with book and 
badge sales, enabled comrades in 
Wales to combine stimulating politi¬ 
cal debate with fundraising. 

Speaking of Communist Univer¬ 
sity, the programme for our annual 
summer school (August 13-20) 
might not be finalised yet, but it is 
possible to reserve your place now. 
Confirmed speakers so far include 
Critique editor Hillel Ticktin, Peter 
Tatchell of Outrage and speakers 
from the Communist Party of Turkey. 
Comrade JS had sent us his £30 de¬ 
posit a few months back, but now 
tells us that because of ill health he 
will not be able to attend after all. He 
generously suggests that we should 
count the £30 towards the Summer 
Offensive. 

TKP comrades have incidentally 
just given us £60 from sales of Hie 
Weekly Worker - mainly to Turkish 
and Kurdish leftwingers. This week, 
amongst our new and renewed sub¬ 
scriptions to the Weekly Worker, was 
a comrade from America who paid 
online via our PayPal facility. How¬ 
ever it come s in, it all counts towards 
our fundraising drive. Unfortu¬ 


nately though, none of the 12,945 
online readers last week remembered 
to leave us a donation. Over to you, 
comrades! If you appreciate our 
open and democratic press, now is 
the time to show it. 

Still, not a bad week all in all, 
which has seen our running total 
rise by £1,775 to £5,396.25. Three 
weeks in and we have raised over 
one-sixth of our £30,000 target. 
Add to that the forthcoming G8 
protests in Edinburgh and various 
fundraising events going on 
around the country, and I am be¬ 
coming increasingly optimistic that 
wewill notonly meet our target, but 
break right through it But we need 
the support of all party members 
and supporters as well as the many 
thousands of Weekly Worker read¬ 
ers to achieve this important finan¬ 
cial goal. Money raised now will 
help secure our move to new party 
offices, the purchase of much 
needed computer equipment for 
the production of the Weekly 
Worker and enable us to carry out 
some overdue repairs to our print¬ 
ing machinery • 

Howard Roake 


Join the Respect Unity Coalition 


Complete this slip and send it to: 

Respect -The Unity Coalition 
Room 207, Coborn House 
3 Coborn Road, Bow 
London E3 2DA 

Include a cheque fora minimum of £10, 
or more if you wish to make a donation, 
payable to Unity Political Fund. 


Name_ 

Address, 


Town/city_ 

Postcode_Phone. 

Em ai I_ 
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has “the benefit of the advice of the 
CPGB and we welcome that”. 

This one contribution managed to 
upset almost everybody: Socialist 
Party comrades, who came across as 
sectarian by standing outside the new 
organisation; the ISG, which is seem¬ 
ingly so irrelevant that George could 
not remember the name; and the SWP 
hacks, who seem to dislike the CPGB 
more than they do the bosses and 
New Labour. But none of these 
groups challenged George publicly- 
or even, as far as I could tell, privately 
at the end. 

The success of the meeting was il¬ 
lustrated by the fact that 17 people 
joined Respect as a result. Some of 
these may well be SWP members who 
had not got round to doing so, but the 
majority would be non-SWP PCSU 


members and this demonstrates the 
potential for growth within the trade 
union milieu. The figure of 17 new 
members compares well to the other 
left groups at the conference: the SP 
(whose comrades lead the union) 
signed up only five new members, 
while the SWP signed up none - why 
join the SWP when you have Re¬ 
spect? There are very few SWP mem¬ 
bers in the PCSU, and they seem to 
back the Socialist Party at every turn, 
so you may as well join the SP. 

Socialist Caucus (according to this 
week’s The Socialist an “anti-group 
group”, whatever that is) signed up 
12 new members • 

Lee Rock 
national secretary, PCSU 
Socialist Caucus 

www.pcssocialistcaucus.ag.uk 


The dictatorship 
of the proletariat 

CPGB-TKP Joint seminar 
Sunday June 26, 3pm 

Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh Street, London NW1. 

The first in a series of joint seminars arranged by the Communist 
Party of Great Britain and the Communist Party of Turkey. What was 
the context of Karl Marx’s use of the term ‘dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat’ and its meaning for communists struggling for human lib¬ 
eration today? All welcome. Lots of time for questions and debate. 

For a number of articles on the issue that have appeared in the 
Weekly Worker go to www.cpgb.org.uk/theory/revolution.htm. 


CPGB at G8 

Join us at the G8 protests in Edinburgh from July 2-6. At Saturday’s 
Make Poverty History demonstration, our main message will be 
‘Solidarity, not charity’ - a theme we will be stressing at our stall at 
the G8 counter-summit on July 3. 

Workshop, jointly sponsored with the Communist Party of Turkey 
and Critique : ‘Solidarity, not charity: how to make capitalism his¬ 
tory’ - Sunday July 3, 12.15pm, Paterson’s Land, room 1.26 (cor¬ 
ner of Holyrood Road and St John’s Street). 

Email: tina@cpgb.org.uk if you want to help with the CPGB’s inter¬ 
vention in Edinburgh. 



" Marx's teaching is all-powerful 
because it is true"- Lenin 

Organised by CPGB and co-sponsored by Critiqueand 
Communist Party ofTurkey. Full weekinduding self¬ 
catering accommodation £140/£100. 

Email office@cpgb.org.uk for more information 
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REVIEW 


Exercise in vacuity 

BBC1 Geldof in Africa series. Part 1 - 7.30pm, Monday June 20 



Bob Geldof: utter bullshit 


I t seems that Bob Geldof’s audacity 
knows no limits. His latest lucrative 
project is his much-publicised six-part 
television series Geldof in Afi-ica which 
follows his “personal journey” across the 
continent. Given the left’s rather odd rela¬ 
tionship with this smug liberal, it is useful 
to understand everything that Geldof says 
about Africa - even if that means sitting 
through an extremely well filmed, but none¬ 
theless totally vacuous series. 

At times the first programme had a ‘Wish 
you were here’ feel to it, setoff by rather 
odd musical interludes that would have 
been more suited to some eerie sci-fi film. 
F rom the very outset Geldof’s husky voice 
dominates the narrative, as he talks us 
through beautifully shot scenes of Africa’s 
vastlandscape and wildlife. However, what 
really annoyed meabout this 30-minutetrip 
into Africa via the ego of the multi-million¬ 
aire do-gooder was that - being the type of 
person who as a child drove his mam wild 
with the question, ‘Why?’ -1 just couldnot 
figure out what the programme’s purpose 
was. 

It could not be called a documentary in 
the sense that its ‘analysis’ was about as 
detailed as Judith Chalmers guiding an 
audience through the sights of Florida. At 
the same time it could not be called a holi¬ 
day programme due to its underlying 
gloom, epitomised by the sombreness of 
Geldof himself - his rare stabs at humour 
never realty hit home. 

Not that there is much to be cheery 
about, of course. Africa has been used and 
abused by the powers-that-be and the situ¬ 
ation for the majority of its people is dire. 
What was successful about the pro¬ 
gramme is that it refuted any idea that Af¬ 
rica is somehow irretrievably destroyed 
and that there is no hope for it ever recov¬ 
ering. The camera shots range from hustle 
and bustle of town life to the sheer beauty 
of the landscape, and in this sense the 
audience is challenged to rethink its atti¬ 
tude to Africa and take a look at some of 
its social structures - ranging from tribes 
to governments charging poll tax at the ex¬ 
pense of these tribes. 

Although the camera focuses on much 
of the continent’s natural beauty, Geldof 
and the producers cannot be accused of 
glorifying Africa - the suffering remains in 
focus, aided by the melancholy music and 
Geldof’s deadpan voice. Abalance is main¬ 
tained between the sheer magnificence of 
the continent and the ugliness of every¬ 
day social reality (including an improvised 
‘head transplant’ using a goat’s skull). 

On one level Geldof’s attachment to a 
continent that was once stripped to the 
bone and then left to rot is welcome. Yet 
this was also the programme’s weakest 
point - a highly superficial examination of 
the dire situation of modem Africa and a 
refusal to step beyond generalities and 
meaninglessly employed terms like ‘poli¬ 
tics’ and ‘political geography’ - a phrase 
that poor Bob seems use a lot, but palpa¬ 
bly fails to get his head around (maybe it 
was too hot out there for him). He spews 
out the same kind of pernicious crap that 
reactionaries, colonialists and other out¬ 
right liars have been peddling for years - 
Africa’s “climate and geography” have 
“hindered human development”, and this 
situation has been worsened by - you 
guessed it - ‘politics’. 

My favourite scene highlighted the ar¬ 
bitrary nature of Africa’s borders and how 
irrelevant they are on the ground (two 
sticks in the earth were the only indication 
that our hero was entering a different coun¬ 
try) but how important they are politically. 
Yet again though, this observation was as 
far as the discourse went - no mention of 
divide-and-rule colonialism. But this was 
hardly the only glaring example of where 
the ‘analysis’ was somewhat wanting. 

Although series director John Maguire 
described the running of this programme 


as a “brave decision” by the BBC (quoted 
in Socialist Worker June 18), it must be said 
that it presented no threat whatsoever to 
the establishment - the BBC has a history 
of screening such utter bullshit and I am 
sure they are proud of this latest venture 
too. The fact that Socialist Worker can get 
so excited about the ‘revolutionary con¬ 
tent’ of this documentary-cum-holi day pro- 


The plight of Africa 
should be understood 
not in terms of 
demography, climate 
or‘politics’ in the 
abstract, but in temis 
of its rape and pillage 

gramme says more about the Socialist 
Workers Party than the BBC. 

What annoys me most is not that self- 
seeking publicist, Geldof, but the missed 
potential for this programme, considering 
the resources the production team clearly 
had at its disposal. Replace Geldofwith any 
hone st person aware of African history and 
the programme would have been informa¬ 
tive and enlightening. 

The plight of Africa should be under¬ 
stood not in terms of demography, climate 
or ‘politics’ in the abstract, but in terms of 
its rape and pillage by the industrialising 
European countries. This military plunder 
was followed by trade, but the latter’s ef¬ 
fects were often even more damaging. For 
Geldof such insignificant events are pre¬ 
sumably to be filedunder the incomprehen¬ 
sible ‘politics’category! 

In the absence of an organised and po¬ 


liticised working class movement, perhaps 
it is not surprising that a section of the 
‘revolutionary’ left acts as cheerleader for 
Geldof - as if the establishment is not al¬ 
ready doing that job for him. His wet liber¬ 
alism is exposed in a scene where he sits 
around with the unelected tribal elders of 
Somalia’s ‘second chamber’ under the 
shade of a tree - venerating their success 
in combining the “modem” (elected parlia¬ 
ment) with the “traditional” (tribal council) 
- a revolutionary democrat this boy is not 
(and never will be). 

Geldof gives us his version of how hu¬ 
manity originated in Africa - he claims to 
be tracing the footsteps of the first group 
of people who leftAfrica for pastures new 
and Europe (I presume we are supposed 
to make the comparison with his march for 
justice). He recounts how human beings 
gradually began to control the forces of 
nature, yet there is no attempt to question 
whether the tribes he reveres for being 
‘different’ (as if they really have much of a 
choice) are to a greater or lesser extent still 
facing the unsolved problems that early 
humanity did - in so doing carefully avoid¬ 
ing potentially tricky questions like global 
imperialist domination. 

Sorry, comrades of the S WP, but the pre¬ 
dicament of Africa cannot be put down to 
“unfair trade” or, in Lindsey German’s 
words, “decisions made by governments” 
(Socialist Worker June 18), but rather the 
history of capitalism itself. It is indicative 
of the state of the workers ’ movement when 
the biggest revolutionary group in Britain 
carries its preview under the headline, 
“Geldof in Africa throws light on trade 
injustice”. Only through an analysis of that 
history of capitalism and the imperialism 
that arose from it can we really account for 
Africa’s plight - but, Geldof being the char¬ 
ity-monger he is, communists should not 
be surprised by the sheer inadequacy of 
the first episode in doing this • 

Ben Lewis 


What we 
fight for 

Ourcentral aim is the organisation of communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists, anti-ca prtal ists and all pol Hi cal ly ad¬ 
vanced workersintoa Communist Party. Withoutorgani- 
sati on the working class is nothing; with the highestform 
of organisation it is everything. 

The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Com munist Party, bu tthe re exists n o re al Com mu- 
nist Party today.There are many so-called ‘parties’ on the 
left. In reality they are confessional sects. Membe rs who 
disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag 
themselves in pub lie. Eitherth at or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
rigit to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
sta nd against all imperialist wars butconstantly strive to 
bring totheforethe fundamentalquestion- endingwar is 
bound up with endi ng capital ism. 

Com munists are i nternational ists. Everyw here we strive 
for the closest u nity and agreement of working class and 
progessivepartiesof all countries. Weoppose every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, ‘Onestate, one party’. Tothe 
extent thatthe European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates ElFwidetradeunionsanda Communist Party 
of the EU. 

Theworkingclass must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coor¬ 
dination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the im¬ 
portance of Marxism as a guide to practice. Thattheory is 
nodogma, but must be constantlyadded to and enriched. 

Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanityat risk. Capitalismis synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a globa I system 
capitalism ca n only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

■ The capitalist d ass wi II never w il lingly al low their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. 
They will resistusingeverymeansattheirdisposal. Com¬ 
munists favour using pari iamentandwinningthe biggest 
possible working class representation. But workers must 
be readied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, for- 
dbly if we must. 

cCommun ists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. De mocracy must be given asodal content. 

Wewillusethe most militant methods objectivecircum- 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
ScotlandandWales,a united, federal Irelandanda United 
States of Europe. 

Comm unists favour i ndustrial uni ons. B ureaucracy and 
dass compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schoolsfor communism. 

Com munists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racismand chauvinism, and the 
struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are just 
asm uch world ngdassquestionsas pay,trade imion rights 
and de mands fo r high-quality healt h, ho usi ng and educa¬ 
tion. 

Sodalism represents victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. It is the rule of theworkingdass. Sodalism iseither 
democraticor.as with Stalin’sSovietUnion, itturns into its 
opposite. 

Socialism is thef irst stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars,exploi¬ 
tation, money,classes, states nor nations. Communism is 
general freedom and the real beginning of human his¬ 
tory. 

All who accept these prindples are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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Fake left looks 
to change 
from above 



Iran’s rigged presidential election 

Thousand candidates 
barred by theocrats 

R ecounts in four provinces; 
resignation of a senior cleric, 

MehdiKaroubi -a fonner min¬ 
ister of the interior and presidential 
candidate - from all his posts; angry 
letters by Karoubi, accusing the son 
of ‘sipreme leader’Ali Khameini of 
bribery and vote-rigging; warnings 
by some ‘moderates’ that Iran was 
facing a ‘military fascist’ islamic 
government; closure of two ‘reform¬ 
ist’ papers ... all this happened 
within three days of an election that 
was supposed to be a peaceful con¬ 
test amongst the chosen few sup¬ 
porters of two factions of the islamic 
regime .After all, the Guardian Coun¬ 
cil had already disqualified over 
1,000 presidential candidates - most 
of them were considered ‘unsuit¬ 
able’ for failure to adhere to islamic 
principles. 

The first round of Iran’s presiden¬ 
tial election and the events of the last 
few days have surprised some ob¬ 
servers. However, if one considers 
the inability of either faction of the 
regime to come up with a single can¬ 
didate, the fact that Hashemi 
Rafsanjani, this well known figure 
amongst major capitalist plunderers 
(and a principal operator in the 
‘Irangate’ ‘arms for Contras’ scandal 
of the mid-1980s), was standing as 
a ‘unity’ candidate, it is clear that 
both factions of the Islamic Repub¬ 
lic were well aware of the crisis fac¬ 
ing the entire regime. This election 
was supposed to unite the regime’s 
supporters, yet, like many other 
events in Iran, it has only served to 
expose Hie crisis of the shia state. 

These elections have marked the end 
of the reformist project. Eight years in 
power have proved beyond doubt that 
the ‘reformist’ faction has neither the 
will nor the capability to reform the 
islamic state. The abysmal showing of 
its candidate, Mostafa Moin, reflects 
the current standing of this faction 
amongst urban youth and women, its 
natural constituency. The first round 
of the presidential elections and the in¬ 
evitable support for the ‘pragmatic’ 
hardliner, Rafsanjani, are another nail 
in the coffin for the project of‘reform¬ 
ing’ the clerical regime. Almost all the 
factions around outgoing ‘reformist’ 
president Mohammad Khatami de¬ 
clared their support for Rafsanjani, sim¬ 
ply to avoid the prospect of a 
fundamentalist military man imposing 
harsher religious diktat over Iranians, 
making life even more unbearable for 
most. 

Yet, as far as internal economic pol¬ 
icies are concerned, the two remaining 
candidates in the June 24 run-off would 
continue with laissez faire neoliberal¬ 


ism - Rafsanjani faces Mahmoud Ah- 
madinejad, the hard-line mayor of 
Tehran, who unexpectedly finished 
second in the first round. 

We are witnessing unique condi¬ 
tions. For the first time in two dec¬ 
ades there are in Iran widespread 
protests by workers against condi¬ 
tions, lack of job security and non¬ 
payment of wages, and demands 
for the setting up independent 
workers’ organisations, for a de¬ 
cent wage, etc. The radical sections 
of the women’s movement are get¬ 
ting stronger and no one can hold 
back their struggle for equality and 
abolition of islamic legislation. 
Youth and students openly express 
their hatred for the presidential 
candidates and called for a boycott 
of the election, joining the ranks of 
those who call for the overthrow of 
the regime. 

Whoever wins on June 24, foreign 
policy will be a continuation of 
Khatami’s line of cooperation with 
the European Union and negotia¬ 
tions with the US regarding nuclear 
enrichment (while using 1980s anti- 
US rhetoric), and there is little dif¬ 
ference in their attitude towards 
international capital. In fact in this 
there are no major differences be¬ 
tween the current Iranian leadership 
and the rightwing forces who op¬ 
pose the regime, including the can¬ 
didates of ‘regime change’ who 
already benefit from the US admin¬ 
istration’s financial and political 
support. Whichever of these alter¬ 
natives comes to power or claims 


victory, neo-colonial, neoliberal 
economic policies will continue, with 
the inevitable consequence of in¬ 
creasing poverty and unemploy¬ 
ment. 

The Iranian opposition is not 
much better. Many of the previous 
supporters of the Soviet Union in 
Fadayan Aksariyat and Etehad 
Fadayan, having ‘discovered’ hu¬ 
man rights, proposed a referendum 
to facilitate ‘regime change from 
above’ - entirely in line with what 
royalists and other discredited pro- 
US forces are demanding. Some in¬ 
dividuals in Aksariyat, such as 
Farrokh Negahdar, along with the 
whole of the former pro-Soviet 
Tudeh Party, called for a vote for the 
candidate of the ‘reformists’, Moin. 
At a time when most ‘reformists’ 
themselves agree that the potential 
for gradual change within the 
islamic regime is virtually zero, the 
perseverance of these supporters of 
the survival of the shia clergy is 
both laughable and unbelievable, 
yet, not deterred by Moin’s poor 
performance, the Tudeh Party is 
now complaining that the elections 
were rigged - as if an election which 
barred over 1,000 candidates could 
have been considered anything but 
a sham in the first place. 

Meanwhile, the majority of the 
people continue to be deprived of 
political, economic and cultural free¬ 
dom - in other words, they continue 
to suffer under the repression of the 
dictatorship • 

Yassamine Mather 



Hashemi Rafsanjani: pragmatist 
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